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WRONG! RIGHT! 











NORMAN SAKSVIG demonstrates 


evod posture —toundation of correct 
typing technique. Feet flat and firm, 


FIVE ERRORS: Feet twisted, back 
and neck tense, eyes on typing line 
instead of on copy, arms and wrists 
high, fingers stiff. Imitate this bad 


NOTICE ABOVE how Saksvig’s mid- 
dle finger reaches easily up to the 
top bank of keys while other fingers 
remain on the guide keys. A finger 


one advanced slightly for body 
balance; back well supported, head 
erect, arms and wrists relaxed. Try 
it—and see how much fresher you 
feel at five o'clock! 


stroke is enough — and far faster 
than strokes employing full forearm 
or wrist. And—you make fewer 
errors! 


posture for a half hour of steady 
typing, then do it right—and see 
for yourself what correct technique 
does for you! 


‘It’s so much easier and faster 
to do it right,”” says Norman Saxsvic 


‘ Set both margins in one second? 
Can You.... Insert paper straight, ready to type? 
Return carriage without losing speed? 
Turn back and type exactly over old work? 





ARM ACTION — raising hand en- 
tirely from keyboard to strike keys 
Unnecessary effort—you'll feel it 
back of your shoulder blades at five 
o'clock —and you lose touch with 
your anchor position on the guide 
keys. Most common of faults. Keep 
the hands down! 





NORMAN SAKSVIG 


Former professional typ- 
ing champion, exponent 
of correct technique. Over 
200,000 secretaries and 
typists have witnessed 
his convincing demon- 
Strations. 











HE answer is “Yes,” if you have a modern 
Smith-Corona Office Typewriter. See 
below for note on the amazing Automatic 


Equip yourself with this most modern of 
typewriters— follow Saksvig’s tips on how to 
get the most owt of it. Then judge for yourself! 


Margin Set—ask any branch office or dealer 
to show you all the features “engineered” 
into these fine machines—to give you greater 
output, to save you time, to lessen fatigue. 


AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET...A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 





SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


We photographed a light on Saks- 
vig s finger, and timed him with a 
stop-watch. 

Hand leaves keyboard, finger sets 


right margin and left margin, then 
returns to keyboard. Time. . . one 
second! Figure that saving in a day's 
typing! 

Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 

















Im a Depressing Statistic 


I represent the 93.3% of America’s 


homeowners who carry 7o personal 


liability insurance. Every one of us 
is a potential defendant in a ruin- 
ous damage suit—yet has absolutely 
no insurance protection. 

If I were an Insurance Producer, 
I’d make it my business to sell that 
93.3% on Manufacturers Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Policy. 
For Manufacturers simplified, Five- 
in-One Policy offers the complete 
yet inexpensive protection they 
want and need. 

Manufacturers will be glad to 
give you full details. Just write, 
call or visit your nearest 


Manufacturers office. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Co. + Fire Insurance Co. 





1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 





Mass. Bonding & Insurance Co. (New) .... 32 





CASUALTY + BONDS « FIRE « MARINE 





Westchester Fire Insurance Company 





STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 








1947 Rangé 
High Low 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ....... SS 74! 
anne insurance Company baw eS wanna a woele 56% 4353, 
ife Insurance C ompany ........... 48 39 
Agric ultural Insurance Company ......... 76 65 
Alliance Ins. Company ......... 2056 17 
Automobile Ins. Company ...... 34 27 
Casunity Company .....cccccccs 12 9%, 
Equitable Assurance Company. 1714 141, 
Home Fire Assurance Company. 10 10 
Insurance Company (Newark). 20 1714 
Re-Insurance Company ........ 31% 2414 
Reserve Insurance Company ove 1914 15% 
Surety COMPARMY .cccccccccccces 6Ul,g 5114 
» Insurance Company .......... 36 a 
» American Insurance Company.. 534 434 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company.. 74 62 
Insurance COMPANY ....cccccscece 66 My 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ....... 23 19 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 3 24 
City of New York Insurance Company 14 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 774 649 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 53 1515 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 44 14 
bag ire Insurance Company ........... 2 1 
Employers Group Associates ............6. 2034 2514 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation ...... 69 65 
Excess Insurance Company of America .. 8 7% 
Federal Insurance Company ............+. 52 45 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. 163 141 
i i Phoenix Fire lnsurance Company 5914 $6534 
» Association of Philadelphia ......... 61 44 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ...... 9915 SO 
kiremen’s Lusurance Company (Newark).. 1444 12 
Franklin Fire lnsurance Company ........ 23 19 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 3214 23g 
Gibraltar kire & Marine insurance Co. .... 1S, Lsiy 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 51% t1*4 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... S% 74 
Globe & Rutgers lire insurance Company 1 
Great American Insurance Company ...... 2614 
Hauover lire insurance Company ........ 234 
Hartrord tire insurance Colipuny ........ Y4%y 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 32 
Home insurance Cumpany .........6.6.005 2544 
hire insurance Company ..... lz 
» Company oc North America .... SO 
Jersey Lnsurance Company of New Lork.. 32 
Kansas City F. & M. Lusurance Co. ....... 20 Is}g 
Lincoln National Lite insurance Company Ou It 
Maryland Casualty Company .......-ee00. 12% dS 
Maryland Casualty Cony. Vid. ..........+. 23 ‘ 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company ..... 8414 





Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation ... 2914 
Merchants & Mfrs. kire Insurance Co. .... Oy Dy 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 4544 35 
National Casualty Company ...........+.. 29 2454 
National lire Insurance Company ........ 35 $Siy 
National Liberty Insurance Company ..... 534 $y 
National Union Fire Insurance Company... 170 134 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. (New) 31 28 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 284 2514 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company. 26 Isl4 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 51 1014 
New York Fire lusurance Company ...... 12% 1044 
Northern Insurance Company ............. 80 70 
North River Insurance Company ......... 25 20% 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 654 5 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. .... 154 11s 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The).. 30 34 
Ohio Casualty Insur. Co. (The) (from 4/17) 35 28 
ific Fire Insurance Company .......... 103 9114 
ic Indemnity Company .............. i414 19) 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company .... 23 164% 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............. 95 72% 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company .. 1014 3% 
» Washington Insurance Co. .... 37 3114 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... D $14 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas .... 2744 25 
» Island Insurance Company ........ 3% 1%4 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........... 73% 63 
Seaboard Surety Company .............++- 56% 44 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) ..... 33 2414 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company .. 114% 102 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 31 2644 
Travelers Insurance Company ..........-- 537 
J}. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ...... 3974 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ........... 4744 
§. Guarantee Company ........-+..0006. 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


#0 CASUALTY STOCKS 


50 FIRE STOCKS 


sp teae 898 $920 sea7 tose) eee see wer tees wee ae weere me 


* Based on Standard & Poor’s ate stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
s 


20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
CASUALTY FIRE 
1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
Be Be si 377.8 485.8 399.7 203.2 245.6 209.8 
Fob. 2B..... 389.5 454.8 399.4 211.7. 238.3 210.8 
a ee 375.8 466.7 390.1 205.6 241.9 204.9 
a 386.4 474.8 374.3 211.0 242.9 195.1 
May 3t..... 395.3 472.1 372.5 215.3 236.4 188.9 
June 30 F 402.9 464.9 383.2 213.1 229.7 199.9 
July 31 400.5 461.6 382.0 206.9 226.8 197.9 
hag. 3..... 403.5 449.0 381.0 207.6 222.5 193.7 
Sept. 30 410.6 398.0 372.3 211.3 196.9 190.0 
oe. 3..... 433.8 396.8 228.0 196.1 
Nov. 30..... 448.2 394.0 227.6 193.7 
i. ee 458.8 400.5 229.8 200.9 


NSURANCE shares continued to drift lower in Sep- 
tember with fire stocks off an additional two percent 
to bring our index down to 190, lowest since April, 
1944. Casualty stocks followed the same trend to lower 
the casualty index to 372 on a 1933 base of 100. Move- 
ments, as in past months, were within narrow ranges 
with only a handful of stocks running counter to the 
general trend. 


Fire Stocks 


Largest losses (about 6% ) were registered by Home 
and American of Newark followed closely (with losses 
of about 5%) by Fireman’s Fund, National Fire, Glens 
Falls and Hanover. Only four ran counter to the gen- 
eral trend—Continental, Fire Association, Fidelity- 
Phoenix and Franklin. Little significance can be attached 
to the changes as some of the leaders on the downside 
in September led on the upside in August and most to 
register gains in September were leading on the down- 
side in the previous month. 


Casualty Stocks 


Largest percentage loss in the casualty field was 
Preferred Accident, off one-quarter of a point from a 
bid of 4. Only two casualty stocks in our index ran 
counter to the trend—Maryland Casualty up 12% to 
1254 and Fidelity and Deposit up one point to 145. 








PENNSYLVANIA | . 





] Bouncing Ben, the buyer for a merchandising chain, has 

e to travel quite a lot and buy with might and main. “I 
don’t know why it is,”” Ben says, “but I buy at my best 
when at the Pennsylvania where I really am a guest. 





2 “Perhaps it is the good night’s sleep in Pennsylvania’s 
bed with its eight hundred springs and more, that keeps 


me out ahead. I bounce out every morning, fit to set the 
world on fire. If beds like those are ever sold, remember— 
I’m a buyer! 








So. + 

3 “The Pennsylvania’s spot is swell for busy traveling men; 
® it’s really in the heart of town,” says bouncing buyer Ben. 
“Their hospitality is tops... they treat me so darn well 

that if I had sufficient cash, I'd buy the whole hotel!” 
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Oppesite Kenn 
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P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to Hotel 
Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s when 
you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of accommoda- 
tions you want! 


Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 


























26—Su.—21st Sunday after Trinity. . 
27—M.—1858, Teddy Roosevelt born. » the leakage hazard. Don’t hesitate to 


28—Tu.— 1886, Statue of Liberty unveiled. } ask your local Fire Association Group 
29—W.— <>) Full Moon, 3:07 P. M., E. S.T. representative for help and informa- 
30-Th.— — 1768, first Methodist Church in America dedicated. 

31—Fr. —Halloween. ny 


tion. 
< Fire Association Group, 401 Walnut 
i i in A 
OBSERVATION for October: You will probably find that the past several years have + St., raanenyie 6, sg ann 
widened the gap between your property coverage and replacement prices. | Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New Y ork, the 
€ * San Francisco, Toronto. Sa 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP LIFT USEFUL IDEAS... det 


for local advertising from 
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| On October 9, 1894, movies had their world | ance companies to develop methods of fire pre- |] tw 
s premiere when the first commercially shown mo- | vention. Both have contributed much to living. & : ; 
tion picture (Miss Jerry) was puton in NewYork. | Without movies, certainly, life would be a lot ; Where you find automatic sprinklers, wh 
r The same year, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., | less pleasant; without Underwriters’ Laboratories, PP ° - = ha 
H was sponsored by leading capital stock fire insur- | it would certainly be much more hazardous. 1 you find high value risks—and good 
¥ prospects for Sprinkler Leakage Insur. af 
7 1947— OCTOBER hath 31 days “The right to vote was not easy |/¥ ance. Here are the facts that you can 
Rt to come by—erercise it! x ‘ ‘ me 
turn into profit. - 
. . . ‘ . . '0 
1—W.—1890, McKinlcy tariff bill became law. H An automatic sprinkler system is a rat 
L e p 4 f : c 
2—Th.—1780, Major Andre hanged as spy. very effective means of extinguishing bet 
®| 3-—Fr. —1800, George Bancroft, noted historian, born. ny Gres. but it introduces a new hazed 
> 4—Sa.—1777, Battle of Germantown, Pennsylvania. <e een : . : _—- - 
5 —Su.—1853, N. Y. World’s Fair bldg. leveled by fire. , damage by accidental discharge of am 
6—M. —1873, Ist trans-occan flight attempt. Splash! v water or other liquids. Most prospects Le 
7 —Tu.— € Last Quarter, 5:29 A. M., E. S.T. do not realize that a single sprinkler - 
8—W.— Make a standing engagement with your Agent to review your property Ny head discharges about a barrel a min- rat 
insurance regularly. < dat 
9—Th.—1943, U.S. patrols crossed Volturno, Italy. 4 ute over an area of 80 square feet. we 
10 —Fr.—1845, United States Naval Academy at Annapolis opened. le Freezing, high temperature and me- Se 
11—Sa. —1890, D. A. R. founded, Washington, D.C. i chanical injury are the three main a | 
a r Py : “ 
12—Se.—COLUMBUS DAY ; : , causes of sprinkler leakage. And it cre 
13—M.— Because of the elimination of fire hazards by leading capital stock fire hy : 1 
insurance companies your insurance rates are the lowest in history. ee gets cold every winter—hot every sum- 
14—To.- es New Moon, 1:10 A. M., E. S.T. By mer—and anything made by man is De 
i 1944, Passage of na anti-trust act i subject to mechanical failure. ave 
16—Th.—1725, First New York City newspaper appeared. ; , : ; = col 
17—Fr. —1775, Falmouth (Portland), Maine, burned by British. iy The simple Sprinkler Leakage policy ne 
18—Sa.— 1635, Roger Williams tried for heresy. & covers damage by collapse of a sprink- a 
19—Su.—1943, Hull-Eden-Molotov met in Moscow. ie ler tank as well as by leakage. It also " 
a ends longest session (321 days). & covers property damage from any auto- 
21—Tu.— irst Quarter, 8:11 P. M., E.S.T. : : if ; 
; eg matic sprinkler system—whether in the 
22—-W.— D 1883, N. Y. C. Metropolitan Opera House opened. iF buildi P f th Ry d to 
23 —Th.— Fire Association Group companies adjust all claims promptly, fairly, _ os aS CANOES CF He. cre 
cheerfully. ee ve You'll find Sprinkler Leakage Insur- sta 
24—Fr. —1931, George Washington Bridge, N. Y. opened. iB ance a profitable “side line’. and you'll bet 
25 —Sa. —1415, Battle of Agincourt 3 . Ss ‘. 
By make friends by calling attention to eg 
; 
4 








Fire Association of Philadelphia EX g) Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company (4 Philadelphia National Insurance Company our Insurance Calendar ad. no 
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COMPENSATION DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


AYMENTS under .the Work- 
gawes Compensation Act of Wis- 
consin were recently increased when 
Governor Rennebohm signed a bill 
passed by the Legislature. Maxi- 
mum payment for temporary disa- 
bility was increased from $25.90 to 
$28.80 per week, payments for am- 
putations and other permanent in- 
juries were increased and the maxi- 
mum death benefits for workers 
killed in industrial accidents were 
also boosted. The bill removed the 
two year limit for filing claims 
where the employer knew or should 
have known that an injury would be 
permanent. 

Maryland’s Insurance Depart- 
ment announced a 4% increase in 
workmen's compensation insurance 
rates as a result of the increased 
benefits granted under the work- 
men’s compensation law through 
amendments passed by the last 
Legislature. These amendments be- 
came effective June 1, the increased 
rates apply to all payrolls after that 
date, even though policies were 
written prior thereto. Effective 
September 1, rates were again re- 
vised and an average over-all in- 
crease of 9.2% put into effect. 

The New Hampshire Insurance 
Department has approved increases 
averaging 11.9% in the workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates on 
new and renewal business written 
after August 30, and on outstanding 
business as of that date with the 
exception of policies expiring prior 
to October 1, 1947. These rate in- 
creases were a result of the sub- 
stantial increases in compensation 
benefits granted by the 1947 state 
legislature. 


CHANGE IN PROCEDURE 


N IMPORTANT change in the 

administrative procedure under 
the New York Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Law puts the 
entire responsibility of giving the 
required information after an acci- 
dent, including insurance informa- 
tion, on the person involved in the 
accident. Insurance companies will 
not be required to file a separate 
form after September 1, 1947, the 
effective date of the change. 





BUY NO 


DICTATING MACHINES 


unless you get SoundScriber 
results! 








SoundScriber Electronic Dise Dicta- 
tion has swept the business world because it insures better, quicker, 
easier, more economical business communication. 


SoundScriber records on wafer-thin, flexible, unbreakable dises 
—easy to manipulate, easy to file, easy to mail. In recording, 
SoundScriber’s light beam indexer makes it quick and easy to “edit” 
what you say, to transmit directions to your secretary. Work flows 
through the office at top speed and time-saving accuracy. 


Because your voice comes through crystal clear, your secretary 
types without fatigue or tension. SoundScriber equipment is skill- 
fully designed to work the way you work and the way your secretary 
works. No dictating system ever devised is easier to use! 


SoundScriber—low in first cost—cuts operating costs all down 
the line. One-fourth of all new SoundScribers are going to present 
users who want more of them! They are getting results! Let us tell 
you how, where and why the SoundScriber system is bringing 
tremendous new efficiency to the business communication methods 
of tens of thousands of users. Mail the coupon today! 


poccsen--------------7 











The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, u 
Dept. BF-10, New Haven 4, Connecticut : 
Please send details of SoundScriber. I 
NAME . ———— ; 
ee m«~ 

| 
ADDRESS —— — 
CITY STATE - 

J 








If you did the ironing... 


2 to 1, the iron you'd use would be the 


world’s best! 


And undoubtedly —to make lighter 
work for the person who does your 
ironing — you ve provided her with an 
iron that is the easiest to operate, the 


most efficient .. . the best! 


2 to 1, nothing would do but the finest 
typewriter on the market today. 
Perhaps you've already made certain 
that each and every one on your secre- 
tarial staff has a Royal—the V orld’s 


No. 1 Typewriter, 


















It’s Royal—the 2 to 1 favorite! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Roval is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and tvpists—preferred 2 to 1 
over any other tvpewriter. Your typists will do more work, 


hetter work on machines they prefer to use! 


Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. Meaning 


higher production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Rovals 
stand up—spend more time on the job. less time out for 
repairs. With Royal. vou get the maximum return for your 


typewriter investment! 


ROYAL— World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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ELIMINATE 
THE “GUESS” 


oF guess about what has 
happened to insurable val- 
ues can prove expensive. It is 
better and cheaper to know. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
































INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1947 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA 
ON 


PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 
Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENI!§ 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and rétired companies 


ARIZONA 
Admitted 
Equitable Life & Casualty Company ....Salt Lake City, Utah 
Olio Insurance COMpany «... oc occ. scscccccces Hamilton, Ohio 
CALIFORNIA 
Admitted 
General Insurance Corporation ............ Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. ....Fort Worth, Texas 
Southern Fire Insurance Company .......... Durham, N, ¢ 
CONNECTICUT 
Admitted 
American Health Insurance Corporation ...... 3altimore, Md. 
DELAWARE 
Admitted 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company ......... Omaha, Neb, 
HAWAII 
Admitted 
Plane: Insurance Company ...... S scacaelvaseare Pichia Detroit, Mich, 
IDAHO 
Admitted 


Citizens Automobile Inter-Ins. Exchange. . Salt Lake City, Utah 
North American Life & Casualty Company. . Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ohio Insurance Company  <.<..-...0.cccesess Hamilton, Ohio 
ILLINOIS 
Admitted 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
INDIANA 
Admitted 
Home Mutual Insurance Company ........../ Appleton, Wis. 
Preferred Insurance Company ........ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Admitted 
American Reinsurance Company .......... New York, N. Y 
Assurance Company of America .......... New York, N. Y 
Home Mutual Insurance-Company ..........4 Appleton, Wis 
Withdrew 
Rhode Island Insurance Company .......... Providence, R. | 
MISSOURI 
Incorporated 
International Indemnity Company ......... ... St. Louis, Me 
Admitted 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Insurance Co. ....Boston, Mass. 
MONTANA 
Licensed 
Title Insurance Company of Minnesota ..Minneapolis, Minn 
NEVADA 
Admitted 
North American Life & Casualty Co.......Minneapolis, Minn 
Preferred Insurance Company .......... Grand Rapids, Mich 
: NEW MEXICO 
Admitted 
Allstate Fire Insurance Company .............. Chicago, Ill 
Adintate Insurance Gompany .1. occ cccccesccess Chicago, Ill. 
Examined : 
3utte Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. ......Las Cruces, N. M. 
OREGON 
Licensed 
West Const Title GOmpeay nc. ccccscvesvcass Coquille, Ore 
Examined 
Coos Bay Hospital Association .............. Coos Bay, Ore 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Admitted ; 
Florists’ Hail Association of America ....... Edwardsville, Ill 
Examined ; 
Paramount Mutual Insurance Company ....Philadelphia, Pa 


Protection Mut. Fire Ins. Co. of Cambria Co... Pittsburgh, Pa 
PUERTO RICO 


Admitted : 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company ....Newark, N. J. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Examined 
Hospital Service Corp. of Rhode Island ....Providence, R. I, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Admitted : 
Security Fire Insurance Company .......... Des Moines, Towa 
Western National Insurance Company ....San Francisco, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Wide-awake businessmen often find that it actu- 
ally costs less to have ADT Central Station Pro- 
tection Services than to be without them. 

These modern safeguards against fire, burglary 
and other hazards provide a degree of security 
which frequently makes it possible to eliminate 
or substantially modify other more costly but less 
effective protective measures. 

ADT Automatic Services operate continuously, 











CENTRAL STATION OFFICES 





Many ADT Subscribers Are Saving Money While 
Enjoying More Complete and Reliable Protection 


day and night, to detect hazardous conditions 
and to summon protective forces or initiate the 
required corrective action. 

A survey of your premises will enable us to 
determine how these services can be applied to 
help you solve your protection problems. Tele- 
phone the ADT Central Station in your city or 
write to our Executive Office and a representative 
will call at your convenience. No obligation. 


ADT CENTRAL STATION PROTECTION SERVICES INCLUDE: 
Automatic Fire Detecting and Alarm Service + Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Service 
Burglar Alarm Service - Automatic Heating and Industrial Process Supervisory Service > Watchman’s 
Reporting Service - Manual Fire Alarm Service - Holdup Alarm Service - Automatic Fire Control 
Service for Air Duct Systems - Automatic Smoke Detecting and Alarm Service 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Remington Rand Inc. 
Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Div, 
Dept BF, 315 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N Y 


Yes! 1d like to know how Remington Rand Book- 
keeping Machines increase accounting efficiency. 
Send me ‘Toast of the Business World” 


NAMI 


ADDRESS - 





Remington Rand 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Management efficiency implies effective savings in your accounting 
department, too. Whether your bottleneck is accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, payrolls, or any other important administrative 
application, Remington Rand bookkeeping machines will simplify the 


operation and save you time and money. 


Here are a few reasons why. They’re fast! Automatic balances, 
computed and printed, interchangeable registers, complete electrifica- 
tion and simplicity of operation mean quick results with lower admin- 
istrative costs. These bookkeeping machines prepare two, three or 
more related forms in one operation. For smaller companies, one 
machine can produce accounts receivable, and in a moment or two 


be changed to accounts payable, payrolls, or any other record. 


Ask your local Remington Rand representative to show you how 
these machines will materially increase your accounting efficiency. 


Or write for free booklet “Toast of the Business World”. 





MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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following the sharp break in the 
we called attention to what we termed a 
three-way squeeze on the surplus accounts of fire and 


wee Just a year 
stock market, 


ago, 


casualty companies—investment losses, underwriting 
losses. on fire and motor vehicle lines and the necessity 
of creating larger unearned premium reserves on the 
rapidly rising volume of business. Although the stock 
market has failed to regain the ground lost in 1946 and 
fire and automobile losses have continued high, the 
present squeeze on surplus is due almost entirely to the 
statutory requirement of setting up 100% unearned 
premium reserves on the rapidly rising volume of busi- 
ness underwritten. The industry has been advised to 
discontinue writing term business, it has been advised to 
do this and to do that. In fact, some of the advice seems 
, to be getting a little hysterical. Comments on a billion 
dollar suggestion, the actual position of companies, the 
relationship between premium volume and net worth, 
and the difficulties of a tight market are outlined in No 
Time for Hysteria on page 17. 

*** One of the most informative annual statistical 
studies in the fire insurance field, prepared by the New 
York Insurance Department, dealing with the country- 
wide straight fire underwriting experience of companies 
operating in the Empire State covering figures for 1944, 
1945 and 1946 appears on page 19 under the title Fire 
Underwriting. 

*** Last month we reviewed the operating results of 
the stock fire and casualty companies for the first half 
of the year. Although many mutual companies do not 
compile complete semi-annual statements, the review 
on page 20 gives at least an indication of the general 
trend of the business in the mutual field. 

*** Property and casualty insurance today stands at a 
crossroads and must make a wise choice of future di- 
rection or expect its prestige and standing to be ad- 
versely affected, according to the president of one of 
our leading insurance company groups. He bases his 
opinion on five facts set forth in At a Crossroads on 
page 23 and suggests solutions to some of the industry’s 
most pressing problems. 

*kk One of the problems faced by insurance compa- 
nies concerns the regulation of rates under the new con- 
cept of insurance as commerce. The New York Super- 
intendent of Insurance discusses the 1921 Standard 


For October, 1947 
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Profit Formula, what basis his state has been using and 
outlines his views on the subject in Rate Regulation on 
page 27. 


**k* \Vill insurance agents of the next 50 years be 
better men, or a poorer grade of men? Are agents 
recommending that their sons follow in their footsteps ? 
Some forces are trying to raise the standards, while 
others would make the agency business a common 
racket, according to Good Hands on page 29. 


**x* Producers in every section of the country face 
problems with their automobile business. Some of these 
problems are not readily understood. Just what they are, 
why they exist and what may be done about them is set 
forth in Automobile Underwriting on page 31. 

**x* The public in most cases is willing to buy almost 
any form of insurance if someone will point out the 
need and how insurance fills that need. With volume go- 
ing forward by leaps and bounds, every agent should 
determine whether he is really getting ahead, drifting 
with the tide or actually loosing ground. See Sales 
Fundamentals on page 35. 

**k* Automobile fleet business is difficult to place be- 
cause so many fleets have developed unsatisfactory un- 
derwriting experience. Three-way cooperation can do 
much to speed the acceptance and subsequent processing 
of the business as outlined in Jimproving Fleet Experi- 
ence on page 39. 

**k* The insurance business has always had its share of 
problems and complexities and today is struggling with 
some problems that few even dreamed could exist. 
Most of these have been well covered from the pro- 
ducers’ and the companies’ point of view. Now we have 
an outline of current problems faced by the supervis- 
ing general agent in the article The General Agent on 
page 41. 

*xk A carefully worked out procedure to 
the three general obstacles and successfully sell busi- 
ness interruption insurance to the average retail mer- 
chant is outlined on page 45 under the title Business 
Interruption for Small Merchants. 

**k* With so much comment on today’s abnormal con- 
ditions, sufficient attention has not been given to the 
premise that normal times will again return and bring 
actual competition among insurance companies for de- 
sirable business and an ample market for all good risks. 
Refer to Field Problems on page 47. 

**k*k Business corporations of all often have 
trouble in efficiently handling their insurance, Our 
Buyers’ Round Table this month is devoted to a case 
study of one corporation which through four steps suc- 
ceeded in reducing the personnel of its insurance de- 
partment from five individuals to one. The article, Re- 
ducing Paper Work, appears on page 71. 

***k In personnel work every action, every plan and 
every program has a price tag attached to it—this price 
tag, if one will only look, will tell the real price that has 
to be paid for accomplishment. So, Look at the Price 
Tag on page 75 

xxx After you have gotten in to see the prospect, how 
can you arouse interest; how can you get the customer 
to see your point? Try one of the two methods outlined 
in Positive Selling on page 93. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Guarantees the True Spirit of 


Hespitality 


THE DRAKE 


Outstanding in its facilities for business 

and professional conferences. Your inquiries 
are appreciated and will receive prompt 
attention. Communicate with G.E.R. Flynn, 


Director of Sales. 


Ghee 


DRAKE 


Che tcage 


Edwin L. Brashears 
PRESIDENT 








COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


TEXAS 

Licensed 
Marathon Insurance Company .,............+- Dallas, Texas 
United American Insurance Company ........ Dallas, Texas 


Examined 
Commercial Standard Fire & Marine Co...Fort Worth, Texas 


Commercial Standard Insurance Co. ...... Fort Worth, Texas 
Re LS Er ern ren eres > Senn El Paso, Texas 
Employers Casualty Company ...:..........+- Dallas, Texas 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company ..Fort Worth, Texas 
Texas National Mutual Insurance Co. .....Fort Worth, Texas 
UTAH 
Admitted 
Onio Insurance Comipany « ...<<0.00 000 ccceeseis Hamilton, Ohi 
CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Admitted 
Federal Insurance Company .......... Raritan Township, N. J 
United States Guarantee Company ..........New York, N, y 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States during August were 

estimated by the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers at $51,359,000, an increase of 28.3% over losses of 
$40,019,000 for. the same month of 1946. The August 
figure, however, was only 4.1% higher than July, 1947 
when the loss total went below $50,000,000 for the first 
time since November, 1946. For the first eight months 
of this year estimated losses aggregated $469,992,000, 
an increase of 24.2% compared with the same period 
of 1946. 

A comparative table of fire losses over the past 36 
months (last 000 omitted) follows: 


1944 1945 194¢ 

September ......... $31,448 $32,447 $4025 
eS Peer rere 32,173 34,470 40,108 
November ...... he 33,847 37,393 44,706 
December .......... 48,694 49,478 58,094 
1945 1946 1947 
ee 44,865 49 808 57,180 
PEDEUALY scicesenes 41,457 51,759 64,247 
a eee 40,876 aoe 72,435 
pO re es oe 37,950 52,153 68,029 
NI eeu in core odes a Aan 34,153 46,094 56,545 
ENE oe Naat ako), aise 34,090 44,240 50,840 
“eee - 34,054 40,998 49,357 
ee ae ee ee 34,096 40,019 51,359 
(ae $447,703 $532,111 $653,156 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


October 
12 Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Morton, Atlantic City, N. J. 
13 New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 


Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

13-17 National Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

22-25 Kansas Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka. 

23-25 National Association of Mutual Agents, annual meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

24-25 New Mexico Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Silver City. : 

27-28 Wisconsin Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. g 

27-28 Arizona Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Tucson. : 

27-29 Nebraska Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
University of Omaha. 

29-30 Massachusetts Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Kimball, Springfield. d 

30-31 Tennessee Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 
Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville. 
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CTVLU 


the American Public 


through a loyal group of outstanding insurance 
agents for ONE HUNDRED TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS. The insurance business typifies 
ali the principles of the true American platform. 
The agency system, the fieldmen and the com- 
panies are vital symbols of Democracy. All 
three presuppose private enterprise, personal 
choice, civil liberty. When sales effort is no 
longer needed .. . Democracy no longer exists. 
We are glad Democracy requires us all to make 


sales effort... we enjoy it! 


ORTH RIVER Srna Oa oe 


ORGANIZE/D 1822 


110 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 











‘To sell your service... 





do a service 





By assuming leadership in fire prevention activities, 
agents can do a real service for their communities. 
Fire prevention has a broad appeal for important in- 
dividuals and business leaders. For the insurance 
agent, particularly, it is a project that can build in- 
valuable community-wide recognition, prestige, and 
the kind of good-will that brings future business. Yet 
leadership in fire prevention is not hard to gain. Here 


are some of the helps which we provide for our agents. 











“THIS IS GOOD STUFF 
FOR MY PROSPECT 
LIST—AND All MY 
CUSTOMERS.” 
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SOUND-COLOR MOVIES spark interest and action 
when shown to luncheon and service clubs, church and fra- 
ternal organizations, P.T.A.’s, Safety Coun- 






cils and other public meetings. Available 
for free showings. 




















“JUST THE THING FOR -_ 
THE KIWANIS CLUB.“ 
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“JONES AT ABC 
MANUFACTURING 
WOULD USE THIS 
IN A PLANT DISPLAY.” 
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UST a year ago, following the sharp break in the 

stock market, we called attention to what we termed 

a three-way squeeze on the surplus accounts of fire 
and casualty companies—investment losses, underwrit- 
ing losses on fire and motor vehicle lines and the neces- 
sity of creating larger unearned premium reserves on the 
rapidly rising volume of business. 

Although the stock market has failed to regain the 
ground lost in 1946 and fire and automobile losses have 
continued high, the present squeeze on surplus is due 
almost entirely to the statutory requirement of setting 
up 100% unearned premium reserves on the rapidly 
rising volume of business underwritten. As unearned 
premiums are calculated upon the entire amount of the 
premiums under all policies in force, the cost of placing 
the business on the books has to come initially from 
some source other than the premiums themselves. This 
problem is particularly acute in the case of term business 
on which the full acquisition cost is met at the inception 
of the policy, while premiums earned on the policy ac- 
crue over a period of three or five years. 

Jecause most of the term business is on fire insurance 
policies, companies in this field have been hardest hit by 
the necessity of building up unearned premium reserves. 
Therefore, most attention has been focused on the fire 
companies. The industry has been advised to discontinue 
writing term business, it has been advised to do this 
and to do that. In fact, some of the advice seems to be 
getting a little hysterical. 


A Billion Dollar Suggestion 


For example, a speaker recently had this to say to a 
group of insurance men: “J know that the fire insurance 
industry has long thought of, talked about and, in the 
dead of night, even prayed for a general rate increase 
... However, unless I am hopelessly misinformed, 
higher rates, while they might prove beneficial over the 
long run—and will certainly prove essential over the 
long run—right now could only serve to aggravate the 
already pressing problem of over-heavy unearned pre- 
mium reserves—and surpluses far from adequate for 
the task . May I ask what stands in the way of a 
billion dollar reinsurance company—with sufficient re- 
serves to make American fire insurance the soundest in 
the world? Only with such a move as this does the in- 
evitable and much-wished-for increase in rates, which 
the fire insurance industry has considered for years, 
begin to make sense. For only with such a move as this 
can increased rates provide relief immediately without 
swelling the unearned premium reserve to still greater 
and still more embarrassing proportions.” 


For October, 1947 


Let’s just pause for a moment to contemplate a bil- 
lion dollar fire reinsurance company in a field which has 
reported net premiums of as much as a billion dollars in 
only seven years in its history. It takes some 325 stock 
companies to develop this volume and the 29 stock re- 
insurance companies licensed in this country reported 
record premiums in 1946 of less than $75,000,000. Pos- 
sibly as much again or twice as much, if non-stock car- 
riers are included, goes abroad. The reinsurance market 
is currently extended but certainly no billion dollar gap 
exists. Where could a billion dollar reinsurance carrier 
secure enough business to justify its existence ? 


Actual Position of Companies 


Just where does the fire insurance industry stand? 
How far is it extended? How much farther can it 
safely go? Well, as Al Smith used to say, “Let's look 
at the record.” 

At the end of 1946 the stock fire insurance companies 
reported a surplus to policyholders of $1,758,426,000 
and during the year wrote net premiums of $1,640,500,- 
000. This is not an exact picture because of the ex- 
istence of company groups. Most of the insurance com- 
pany groups are built on the ownership by one company 
of several subsidiaries. Therefore, except for adjust- 
ments for minority stock interests, the surplus funds of 
the parent organization represent the total margin for 
the combined writings of the entire group, including, 
of course, any casualty subsidiaries (which customarily 
report relatively higher writings to surplus than do the 
fire companies). On a multiple line consolidated basis, 
annual writings in 1946 were approximately one and a 
half times policyholders’ surplus. With the continued 
rise in premiums in 1947 and the decline in surplus, the 
relationship is now probably nearer two to one. Statu- 
tory surplus accounts have shrunk in twelve months 
some 16% in the stock fire field and 10% in the stock 
casualty field since June 30, 1946. The statutory squeeze 
is genuine and for some companies really acute, but the 
industry as a whole is far from the breaking point. It is 
time for considered judgment, not hysteria. 


Surplus Funds Not Dissipated 


Furthermore, the squeeze is more apparent than real. 
Reported surplus is lower but these funds have neither 
been dissipated nor lost—they are temporarily employed 
in the unearned premium reserves to cover pre-paid 
acquisition cost. The estimated increase in equity in 
the unearned premium reserves of the stock fire com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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NO TIME FOR HYSTERIA—Continued 


panies was $125,000,000 in 1946 and total equity at the 
end of the year amounted to $565,000,000. Net worth 
reached the highest point in the history of the business 
in 1945 and declined only $55,000,000 during 1946 de- 
spite a $160,000,000 write down in security values. 


While we should not be unduly alarmed at a loss in 
surplus due to statutory requirements, neither should we 
be complacent when net worth remains virtually static 
on a rising volume of business because the same net 
worth now covers substantially greater potential lia- 
bility. In the last analysis, it is the changing relationship 
between rising premium volume (with its attendant in- 
crease in potential liability) and net worth which is 
causing alarm and making many managements hesitant 
about accepting new commitments. 


Premium Volume and Net Worth 


There is no set rule as to what is a proper ratio and 
there cannot very well be with so many variable factors. 
For example, a company with very conservative invest- 
ments enjoying excellent underwriting results would re- 
quire less surplus to provide an ample margin of pro- 
tection than would a company with a more speculative 
investment port folio, less diversified business or unsatis- 
factory returns from underwriting. As a matter of fact, 
among thirty leading groups of domestic stock fire in- 
surance companies the ratio of 1946 premiums written 
to year-end policyholders’ surplus varied from 43% to 


378%. 








QUESTION: Where can you 
get detailed, accurate and 
unbiased data on insurance 
stocks—or company groups? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: Where can you | 
get a 10-year per share 
analysis of the finances and 
operations of 125 insurance 
companies? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: What is the 
one reliable key to the real 


value of fire, casualty 
and life insurance company 
stocks? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


Write for complete data or 
order your copy today— 
only $10.09 (including post- 
age)—from 





ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. | 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. | 
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A review of the past gives at least some indication of 
what management considered a proper relationship be. 
tween policyholders’ surplus if thesdepression years are 
discounted. Net premiums, after reaching $1,000,000. 
000 in 1929, shrank to $615,000,000 by 1933 and it was 
not until 1941 that the billion dollar premium level was 
again reached. Moreover, the industry enjoyed an un- 
precedented period of excellent underwriting returns 
Profits from underwriting and the rise in security prices 
from the depression lows built surplus faster than pre- 
mium volume rose so that for a while the stock fire jp. 
surance companies as a group had policyholders’ surplus 
of nearly double their annual writings. It was during 
this period that there was talk of the industry being over 
capitalized. 

However, from the very beginning of fire insurance 
in this country up until the depression annual net pre- 
miums always exceeded policyholders’ surplus. After 
World War I, in 1920, annual premiums totaled about 
$890,000,000 while policyholders’ surplus was only 
$523,159,000. This is not far from the relationship to- 
day. Moreover, in 1920, 77% of total writings were 
concentrated in straight fire insurance as against 54% 
today and investment portfolios were far less conserva- 
tive. With a broader spread of risks and investment 
portfolios less subject to market depreciation, the in- 
dustry in this respect is relatively in a better position 
now than it was following World War I. 


Difficulties of a Tight Market 


Of course, a lot of the trouble today stems not from 
an unwillingness to write new business but from an tn- 
willingness to write it as it may have been written be- 
fore. A half dozen groups alone could add $100,000,00 
to their writings and still have a one for one basis with 
policyholders’ surplus. A good share of the risks seek- 
ing replacement formerly enjoyed the benefits of ques- 
tionable corner cutting and in the present tight market 
are finding it virtually impossible to get by on an un- 
orthodox basis. Agents who formerly received general 
agency commissions are being forced to perform general 
agency service or accept a lower scale of commission. 
Many loose practices are being tightened up and, al- 
though painful to the individual, will result in ultimate 
long-term benefit to the industry. 

Cycles are not peculiar to the fire insurance business. 
We are all familiar with the adjustments that take place 
when there is a change from a sellers’ to a buyers’ mar- 
ket or vice versa. At present the insurance business is 
in a period of transition and the market is tight. It 
sometimes requires considerable shopping around to 
place business, but virtually all risks which are willing to 
accept full rates and meet underwriting requirements are 
being placed. The industry as a whole is meeting its 
obligation to furnish the public with sound insurance. 
Several groups have already secured additional capital 
funds and others are contemplating such a move to pro- 
vide adequate margins for the greatest advance in pre- 
mium volume ever to hit the industry. This is not a 
time for hysteria and certainly is no time to sell the i- 
surance business short. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty New 
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ARE UMDERWRIT 


HE 1944, 1945 and 1946 returns of companies 
T sncersrting straight fire coverages have been 

compiled by the New York Insurance Department. 
Based upon the country-wide figures of all companies 
licensed to operate in the Empire State, the tabulation 
covers virtually all carriers in all groups but the mutual, 
reciprocal and advance premium co-operatives. 

The most interesting feature about the department’ s 
statistical study is a breakdown of acquisition cost and 
operating expenses. Because of fluctuations in pre- 
mium volume from year to year, expense ratios have 
been adjusted to relate certain types of expense to 
premiums written to present more accurate results. 
Thus the total expense ratio shown in the tabulation is 
based on written premiums insofar as commissions and 
field supervision are concerned, but on earned pre- 


UNDERWRITING RATIOS 


miums for the other items. However, claim adjustment 
expenses, which are generally combined with losses, are 
included in the expense ratio but federal income taxes 
entirely omitted from the study. 

Premium volume for all classes of carriers forged 
ahead in 1946 at a record pace with the stock com- 
panies up better than 30%. Losses incurred advanced 
fractionally for the stock carriers and jumped five points 
for the Factory Mutuals but declined for all other 
groups. Claim adjustment expenses were all up. 

The stock carriers showed a net loss for the third 
consecutive year, up from 1.3% in 1945 to 1.4% in 
1946. Reinsurance companies showed improvement 
from a 10% loss in 1944 to 6.3% in 1946. All other 
groups but the advance premium cooperatives showed 
a reduction in profit margins in 1946, 


EXPENSE ANALYSIS—— 


Net Net Claim Com- Insp. Taxes 
Premiums Premiums Losses Exp. Net Adjust- mis- Field Gen. & & 
Year Written Earned Inc’d Inc’d Gain ment sion Super. Admin. Bur. Fees 
(a) (b) (c) * ** ** * * 
Stock Companies 
eee $572,262 $527,935 51.5 48.7 -0.2 2.6 26.2 3.7 10.1 2.6 3.5 
Sar 614,215 563,381 53.1 48.2 -1.3 2.7 26.2 3.5 9.9 2.4 3.5 
ar 801,903 644,288 53.3 48.1 -1.4 2.9 26.2 3.3 10.0 2.4 3.3 
Mutual Companies 
a 71,912 67,580 43.4 37.0 19.6 1.8 14.8 2.7 12.8 2.1 28 
eS 78,775 73,102 43.1 37.7 19.2 1.8 16.4 2.4 12.4 2.1 2.6 
ae 93,658 79,726 43.0 38.0 19.0 as 14.9 37 12.4 2.3 2.6 
Factory Mutuals 
ee 40,078 38,108 14.8 12.0 73.2 0.1 ee 0.8 5.6 44 1.1 
_ See 42,918 36,926 13.6 11.5 74.9 0.1 iat 0.9 3.6 6.0 0.9 
_ Saaeen 53,167 44,158 18.6 14.9 66.5 0.4 — 1.0 7.1 5.2 1.2 
Reciprocals 
ee 5,263 5,046 40.9 32.1 27.0 0.8 -7 1.1 28.0 0.5 2.4 
. Sa 4,945 4,758 37.2 32.2 30.6 0.9 0.1 0.8 27.3 08 2.3 
ae 5,911 5,102 37.1 39.7 23.2 1.0 0.1 0.9 34.4 0.8 2.5 
Advance Premium Co-operatives 
ee 2,719 2,523 50.2 44.7 §.1 2.4 18.7 1.9 17.7 2.9 1.1 
. ae 2,702 2,617 51.9 44.2 3.9 2.5 17.9 2.4 17.1 a | 1.2 
aan 3,149 2,857 51.7 40.8 is 2.7 15.6 2.0 16.0 3.1 1.4 
Reinsurance Companies 

. aa 37,322 35,941 66.2 43.8 -10.0 1.8 37.4 0.1 3.1 0.3 1.1 
__ ree 40,731 37,508 64.9 42.9 7.8 2.0 37.3 0.1 2.7 wath 0.8 
_ an 53,702 43,171 62.6 43.7 -6.3 ra | 38.1 0.1 2.6 0.1 0.7 


+ Figures in thousands. 
combination of written and earned premiums. 
Premiums. ** Incurred to written premiums. 
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(a) Losses incurred to earned preminuns. 
(c) Reflected underwriting gain before federal income tax. 


(b) Expenses incurred, excluding federal income tax, to 
* Incurred to earned 
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SEMI-ANNUAL RESULTS 


Mutual Companies 





AST month we re- 
[Liew the operating 

results of one hundred 
forty stock fire and cas- 
ualty companies covering 
experience for the first half 
of 1947, As many mutual 
carriers do not compile 
complete statements ex- 
cept at the year-end, the 
accompanying tabulation 
covers only forty-five com- 
panies and only a 
general idea of the trends 
in the mutual field. 

As mutual companies in 
general relatively 
small stockholdings, the 
fluctuations in the 
ties’ markets have had little 
their 


Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 

Loss Reserves . 
Unearned Premiums 

Net Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Earned 

*Loss Ratio .... 

tExpense Ratio ... 

Combined Loss & Expense Ratio 
Statutory Underwriting Results 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity 
Net Investment Income 

Other Invest. Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared . 


gives 


have 
Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Loss Reserves . 
Unearned Premiums 
or Net Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Earned . 
"Lees ONO ....... 
tExpense Ratio . 


securi- 


assets 


effect on 
surplus. 


** 24 MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 


** 21 MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Fire Companies 


The twenty-four mutual 
fire companies reported a 
sharp increase in volume, 
up nearly 25% in the first 


Combined Loss & Expense Ratio 
Statutory Underwriting Results 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity 
Net Investment Income 

Other Invest. Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared 


** Last 000 omitted. * Incurred to premiums earned. f Incurred 


to premiums written. 








half of 1947 as against 





recorded a gain of better 
than 27% as against a gain 
if 2 “ for > fi re alf 
6/30/46 12/31/46 6/30/47 |? = tor the first half 
$110,714 $115,652 $121,216} 9 Of 1946. 
47,264 47,024 47,278 A substantial portion of 
10,176 10,834 11,198 . cwrneace es 
45.642 50.492 55°932 the increase — represents 
29,936 61,626 37,266 higher rates, particularly 
25,697 52,585 31,860 on automobile lines, but 
48.9 47.4 47.2 aati gama . 
34.2 32.8 332 workmen's compensation 
83.1 80.2 80.4 premiums are up on the 
ened poed cane record employment and 
928 1,945 1,052 new auto financial respon- 
954 826 -331 sibility laws have encour- 
“a ome ~~ aged the placing of addi- 
tional automobile business. 
Accident and health lines 
6/30/46 12/31/46 6/30/47 are running 18% ahead of 
$185,474 $203,434 $221,373 last year. Most other lines 
ae cae a are up moderately because 
45,435 51.367 59.207 of the high general level 
80,880 171,294 102,920 of business activity. 
74,506 158,985 95,048 . 
65.8 61.6 59.4 
28,2 28.5 27.6 Casualty Results 
94.0 90.1 87.0 
2,756 12,251 10,038 ‘ ; 
1,707 3,419 2,278 Despite the sharp rise 
1,731 3,432 1,912 in unearned premiums, 
p= “amp ped surplus was better than 
4,005 9,399 4,916 15% higher than a year ago 
and assets were up nearly 
20%. There was a decided 





a gain of 14% in the first 
half of 1946, Because of the substantial increase in un- 
earned premium reserves, surplus showed no gain. The 
incurred loss ratio was more than a point 
47.2% and expenses were down a point at 33.2¢ 
ing the combined loss and expense ratio to 80.4% as 
against 83.1% for the first half of 1946. Net investment 
income on 10% more assets was slightly higher. 

The trend in country-wide fire losses has continued 
upward to reach the highest dollar total ever recorded 
in the United States. Automobile collision business 
remains unprofitable due to the high level of accidents 
and the much higher costs of labor and replacement 
parts. On top of this general situation the companies 
have faced heavy sectional windstorm losses. 

Net premiums written by the twenty-one 
casualty which filed mid-year 


lower at 
c, bring- 


mutual 


companies statements 
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drop in loss ratio, nearly 
Ol, points to 59.4% 
at 27.6%. 


, and expenses were slightly lower 
The net result was a drop of 7 points in the 
combined loss and expense ratio from 94.0% to 87.0%. 
Net investment income continued to rise with the if 
crease in amount of invested assets. 

The operating returns of these twenty-one mutual ca® 
ualty companies are not entirely typical as the figttes 
include a disproportionately large volume of accident atid 
health and automobile business. Moreover, the expense 
ratio is about 5 points higher than the over-all ratio fot 
the industry as the biggest direct-writing companies 
with their large workmen’s compensation writings are 
not included. However, the returns corroborate the 
improvement in the stock casualty field outlined last 
month and indicate that the higher automobile rates are 
really making themselves felt. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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PHILIPSE 
Manor Hall 


A PROPHECY 
FULFILLED 





properties out of town over 
which a Royal Charter gave 
him full manorial rights. On 
one of his estates, in 1682, he 
erected the original Philipse 
Manor Hall 
which is incorpo- 
rated in the pres- 
: ent structure. 

j A man of cul- 








F George Washington had won the hand 

of the lovely Mary Philipse, it might, in 
the words of one historian, “have changed 
the destiny of the Philipse family for the 
better or that of the Colonies for the worse.” 
Until the Revolution, however, the Philipse 
family fared very well indeed. As early as 
1678 Frederick Philipse, the first Lord of the 
Manor, was said to be the richest man in New 
Amsterdam and had also acquired extensive 





The scene of Mary's elaborate wedding to Roger Morris 


ture and educa- 

tion, the second 
Frederick, who succeeded to 
the title upon the death of his 
grandfather, played a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of the 
community. It was he who in 
1745 enlarged the manor 
house to three times its original size. His 
two daughters, Mary and Susannah, made 
the house a mecca for many of the gallants 
of the day. 

It was during the regime of the third and 
last Frederick that his sister, the beautiful 
Mary Philipse, met Washington. Whether 
he was actually a suitor is not certain, but 
a century later her grand-nephew declared 
that if the dominant Mary had become 
Washington’s wife she 
would have prevented his 
leadership of the American 
cause. Whatever Washing- 
ton’s aspirations may have 
been, it was Roger Morris 
whom Mary chose from 


among her many admirers. FIRE e 


Mary Philipse 





The Presidential portraits bere are only excelled by those in the Capitol at Washington 


A legend relates that during the brilliant 
wedding festivities a tall blanketed Indian 
appeared in the doorway and is supposed 
to have intoned, “Your possessions shall 
pass from you when the Eagle shall despoil 
the Lion of his mane.” 

For years Mary pondered 
this strange prophecy, but its 
meaning was not revealed un- 
til the Revolution when, like 
many other loyalists, the 
Philipse family and their con- 
nections were virtually ban- 
ished. The American ‘Eagle 
had despoiled the British Lion 
of its Colonial possessions. 

Thereafter the Manor Hall 
belonged to a succession of 
private owners until it was sold to the city 
of Yonkers in 1868. Used as the City Hall 
for some years, it is now under the joint 
custody of the New York State Department 
of Education and the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society. 

The Home, through its agents and brok- 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


*« THE HOME* 
Srsurance 


Company 
NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE «© MARINE 
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AT A CROSSROADS 


N RECENT months it has_ be- 
come increasingly clear that the 
insurance business is being sub- 
jected to a thorough testing in the 
present post-war period with its 
readjustment difficulties. The eco- 
nomic and social problems which 
are world-wide, and an inflationary 
trend which affects us all, are devas- 
tating in their powerful and varied 
effect. There is little or no sign of 
abatement, and many 
problems are still to be solved. 

Shortly after the end of the war, 
and somewhat as a prelude to the 
present period of perplexity, came 
the first indications of a relaxing of 
wartime restraints. Fire waste in- 
creased rapidly and an_ unprece- 
dented condition of highway conges- 
tion and speed mania ensued. The 
immediate result was more losses of 
all kinds, and larger losses. 
settlements moved immediately to 
higher levels due to inflated repair 
and replacement costs and higher 
jury verdicts. Claim settlements in 
1946 and 1947 dollars had to be 
made out of funds collected in 1944 
and 1945 dollars. Property owners 
generally came to realize the effect 
and the extent of the trend on 
values, and this resulted in a sharp 
rise in volume of premiums writ- 
ten and the obligation of under- 
writers to set aside increased un- 
earned premium reserves. Then in 
May last year and again this spring 
came the declines in the security 
prices. 


economic 


Loss 


Inspired Leadership Necessary 


A rapidly soaring loss ratio is a 
trend that insurance expects to face 
from time to time. The adverse 
effect on surplus due to swelling 
reserves for unearned premiums is 
another problem which must be 
reckoned with on occasion, and so is 
a decline in surplus as a result of 
security market slumps, but when 
all three of these occur at about the 
same time we need a new kind of 


For October, 1947 


by JAMES F. CRAFTS 
President, 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 





Mr. Crafts feels that property and 
casualty insurance today stands at a 
crossroads and must make a wise choice 
of future direction or expect its prestige 
and standing with the American people 
to be adversely effected. His opinion is 
based on the following five facts: 

Ist. We have not yet emerged from the 
cyclical period of high loss ratios which 
have plagued the fire, automobile and 
casualty business for many months, and 
because of which during the last two 
years only the fidelity and surety and 
the ocean marine business have shown 
actual profit to underwriters. 

2nd. The continued inflationary trend is 
taxing the capacity of the available 
market on some classes of insurance 
and on specific risks. All insurers are 
selecting their business more carefully 
as premiums are plentiful. 

3rd. Investor interest in providing new 
capital is noticeably lacking and world- 
wide economic problems have made it 
difficult for other than American com- 
panies to transfer their assets into 
American dollars to add new capital 
or to increase the surplus position of 
their American interests. 

4th. Our business faces control and super- 
vision by state and federal authorities; 
these new controls, at best, contain 
many elements of the unknown and 
untried. 

5th. Devoted to tradition, and failing in 
some important respects to modernize 
and simplify our operations, we find it 
difficult to cope with today's pressing 
problems and to adapt ourselves to 
respond to the opportunities of the 
future. 














inspired leadership in our business 

a leadership that is not only proud 
of our past contributions and per- 
formances, but also one with great 
confidence in the future and 
especially that is unafraid to face 
facts and the problems which lie 
ahead, 

Are there satisfactory answers to 
the difficulties which confront us 
and which are causing concern and 
apprehension in some quarters? As 
we stand at the crossroads, let us 
wholeheartedly agree that there are, 
for it must never be said that we of 
our generation were found want- 
ing. But, you may well say, what 
are the answers? Which road shall 
we take? Where and when do we 
start? 


one 


Distribution of Expense 


My first suggestion will, I trust, 
draw a very pointed analogy, and 
help us to analyze our business in 
a very interesting way. Change a 
crisp new dollar bill for 100 pennies. 
After dinner spread them out on 
your dining room table; you are 
looking at the 100 cents in every 
premium dollar. Our job is to dis- 
tribute those pennies equitably, but 
there are only a hundred. No more 
are available. For a few moments 
you are conducting the insurance 
business of the future with 100 sim- 
ple copper pennies. Rating formu- 
las, underwriting profit theories, 
acquisition costs, home office ex- 
penses, taxes and all the rest of the 
segments are a part of the picture 
and the problem. 

When you have determined upon 
a fair and reasonable distribution, 
you have found a solution to most 
of our difficulties and a direction 
sign pointing the road which we 
should travel in the future. 

For myself, I have no difficulty 
in quickly deciding that the largest 
possible number of pennies should 
be assigned to reimbursing policy- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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At a Crossroads—Continued 


losses sustained by 


holders for 


whatever indemnity is provided. 
The real problem is the distribu- 
tion of the are in- 


what we refer to as the 


pennies which 
cluded in 
expense part of the premium dollar. 
assignment 
a capital 
that we 


\pproaching the 
from the viewpoint of 


stock company I suggest 
recognize first that those who in- 
vest their money in our enterprise 
fair return on the 


In determin- 


are entitled to a 
risk they have taken. 
ing how many pennies should be 
allowed for anticipated profit, let us 
future 
standing and success of our business 


always remember that the 


depends in no small measure on 
maintaining our position in the eyes 
of those who invest their assets in 
American business. | sincerely hope 
that all capital stock insurance com- 
panies will continue to be recognized 
as desirable long-term investments 
for prudent Americans, for institu- 
and for those 
capacity. 


charities 
fiduciary 


tions and 


who act in a 


— 
{ 


AIR CARGO 


Transporting of merchandise by air is growing 
by leaps and bounds. When your assureds ship 
this way, see that they are properly insured 
by a company which has made a 
specialty of this form of protection. 


FIRE, WINDSTORM AND ALLIED LINES + 
AIR CARGO « 
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OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE «+ 
AUTOMOBILE, COMPREHENSIVE, FIRE, THEFT AND COLLISION 


There is nothing wrong with expect- 
ing a fair return on invested capital. 
It seems to me it’s about time that 
some of our good citizens who think 
it a crime to make a profit might 
well stop and reflect that their objec- 
tions strike at the very root of de- 
mocracy, and at one of the funda- 
mentals of growth and prosperity 
that has made our country what it 
is. 


A Contingency Fund 


As protection against the unex- 
pected I would next set aside a 
penny or two for catastrophes—the 
kind of happenings that affect in- 
surance companies, and which no 
rating structure or formula can 
possibly anticipate. Texas City is a 
good example. My answer is a con- 
tingency fund measured in terms of 
premiums written or premiums re- 
served, subject, of course, to a reas- 
onable dollar limitation. If pennies 
are to be set aside for that purpose 
they should be earmarked with the 


objective of having the resulting 









BOTH COMPANIES WRITE 







ALL RISKS 


funds free of income tax. Unde 
present procedure prudent manage. 
ment voluntarily sets up a cop. 
tingency reserve, but when doing g 
the requirement is to sacrifice a sub. 
stantial part of it because when 
taken from earnings it is subject 
state and federal taxes—hardly q 
just reward for conservative opera- 
tion designed to eliminate violen; 
fluctuations in premium costs and 
to maintain solvency. 


Our distribution task now be. 
comes especially interesting and im- 
portant. We next consider the 
pennies needed for controllable ex- 
penses in company operations and 
those assigned for payment of sery- 
ices rendered to policyholders and 
companies by agents and brokers ir 
the producer field. Our past record 
indicates a reluctance to face the 
many problems which are involved 
On the company side, it has seemed 
at times as though we were con- 
peting with the federal authorities 
in creating and maintaining alpha- 
betical agencies. Many of the boards 
and associations are necessary and 
fulfill a fine public service; others 
could be combined or eliminated at 
real savings. Simplification and 
streamlining in many phases of our 
insurance business hold real possi- 
bilities. 

The largest single item of com- 
pany expense is personnel. Her 
we must avoid being penny wis 
and pound foolish, for if we do not 
compete fairly with other recog 
nized professions in attracting thi 
right kind of young people and mak- 
ing it possible for them to remai 
and progress, we fail to serve our 
own interests as well as those of our 
policyholders. 


Equitable Commissions 


In the producer field some corret- 
tions and adjustments have long 
been needed. Every agent and 
broker knows when his commission 
exceeds a reasonable fee for the 
maximum service that can be ret 
dered a client. He knows als 
when transactions are handled at a 
loss. Remaining for determination 
is the question of what is reasonable 
and fair and still not an excessive 
commission. Nobody should be re- 


(Continued on page !00) 
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REINSURANCE 


LESSENS THE SHOCK! 


NINTERRUPTED PRODUCTION 
U is as important to manufac- 
turing operations as steady em- 
ployment is for a worker. When 
disaster strikes, an adequate rein- 
surance program cuts losses re- 
sulting from shutdowns on the 
production line. 

The experience and facilities 
of the Excess are always available 
in mecting all types of reinsur- 


ance requirements. 


Casualty, Fidelity 


& Surety Reinsurance 


ECKSS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 





You, as a local agent, are the natural 
leader in your community's fire prevention 
program. As an expert in this field, 

you know that Planned Fire Prevention 
does not end with Fire Prevention Week. 


You know it is a 52-weeks-a-year job. 


To help you plan and carry out your local 
fire prevention campaign, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents with the 
guidance of their Fire Prevention 
Committee has published this booklet, “It Is Your 
Business.’ Written by a specialist of the 
American Insurance Group, the booklet outlines 














FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 
AND PROSPECTS... 


A two-fold self-mailer that dra- 
matically points out to the home 
and property-owner 10 cardinal 
rules to be observed in the con- 
tinuous battle against the ravages 
of fire. American Group Agents 
are receiving this self-mailer now. 
Write the American Insurance 
Group, Newark 1, N. J. for your 
sample. 


The American Insurance Co. + The Jersey Fire Underwriters + The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. + Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 
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your entire community program. Tested 


methods, proved efficient in actual practice, 
are explained and illustrated. “It Is Your Business" 
is endorsed by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the National Fire Protection 


Association. Invaluable in planning and develop- 


ing your year-round fire prevention program, 
this booklet is AVAILABLE AT ONCE FROM THE 
N.A.I.A., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 





Newark 1, New Jersey 


Dixie Fire Insurance Co. 
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N SEPTEMBER 4, 1947 

Mr. James F. Crafts, Presi- 

dent of the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company, made a speech 
at Los Angeles. (See page 23) In 
that speech he said: 


“For many years we have been 
doing business on a basis of broad 
general averages. We have been 
willing to recognize the continu- 
ance of low loss ratios on some 
classes of business and high loss 
ratios on others. In a sense, we 
have been robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Our objective as I see it 
should be to narrow the variables, 
fully realizing that the science of 
determining an adequate, non- 
excessive and non-discriminatory 
premium is not a perfect one. We 
should approach all our rating 
problems realistically to the end 
that major classes of business in 
all fields will stand on their own 
feet and be placed on a sound 
basis.” 


Matter of State Law 


Many state legislatures have writ- 
ten into law this principle of equity. 
For example, the New York Law 
expressly provides that ‘rates shall 
be reasonable and adequate for the 
class of risk to which they apply” 
and that “‘no rate shall discriminate 
unfairly between risks involving es- 
sentially the same hazards and ex- 
pense elements or between risks in 
the application of like charges and 
credits.” The Superintendent is 
empowered to disapprove rates “on 
any class of risks” which he finds to 
be “excessive, discriminatory, inade- 
quate or unreasonable.” In other 
words, not only does equity require 
that each class shall stand on its own 
feet, but the law requires it as well. 
And what is more to the point, the 
obligation to accomplish this result 
is placed not only on those who 
regulate the rates but on those who 
make them. We must always keep 
in mind that such a rating law places 
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REGULATION 


the responsibility for making the 
rates in the first instance on the 
individual company or, where the 
company functions through a rating 
bureau, on the bureau. The legal 
standards both for making and for 
regulating the rates are identical. 
The companies or rating bureau and 


the superintendent have exactly the 


same responsibility, namely, to pro- 
duce rates which meet the statutory 
standards. 


insurance takes an oath to enforce 
the provisions of the insurance law. 
When the law requires that 
shall be reasonable and adequate for 
the class of risks to which they ap- 
ply” the superintendent has no alter- 
native except to enforce it. 


“rates 





Within six weeks of the time that 
I was appointed Superintendent of 
Insurance, I was confronted with 
the responsibility of passing upon a 
five-year revision of fire insurance 
rates. As a lawyer I was naturally 
interested in the precedents. To 
state it in another way, I was in- 
terested in finding out how the re- 
visions had been handled in the 
past not only by the New York 
Insurance Department but in other 


The superintendent of 


by ROBERT E. DINEEN 
Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York 


states as well. Accordingly before | 
undertook the revision I made a 
study of prior revisions. I shall not 
weary you with the products of the 
study, but suffice to say it was mani- 
fest that our regulatory 
in the revision of fire insurance rates 


pre cesses 


could be improved. It was my con- 
clusion that in the past there was 
entirely too much bargaining be- 
tween rating organizations and the 
insurance department and that not 
enough emphasis had been placed 
upon objective analysis of the ex- 
perience. This past procedure was 
not followed by choice of the de- 
partment, but was forced upon it by 
the dearth of figures then available. 


Horse Trading 


I was not alone in my conclusion. 
The president of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives: Association, a group of fire 
insurance companies, appearing be- 
fore the Committee on Rates and 
Rating Organizations of the Na- 
tional 
Commissioners at one of our meet- 


Association of Insurance 
ings in Chicago, expressed some- 
what similar views, describing the 
process as “horse trading.” Both 
the companies and the department 
agreed that the system for classifica- 
tion of occupancy hazards in use at 
that time was not all that it should 
be for rate making and rate regula- 
tion purposes, and, thanks to the 
cooperation of the companies, the 
New York Department and the Na- 
tional 
Commissioners, we now have a new 


\ssociation of Insurance 
classification system. 

We also found that in reviewing 
the expense portions of the dollar 
difficulties were encountered due to 
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the absence of uniform methods of 
reporting expenses by the com- 
panies. After consultation with the 
industry, we passed in New York 
for the first time in the history of 
the business a law calling for uni- 
form classifications of accounts. A 
corps of accountants engaged by our 
department has been at work for two 
years going from company to com- 
pany and ascertaining the existing 
accounting methods so that we can 
promulgate in due time uniform 
classifications of accounts. To avoid 
confusion which the promulgation 
of separate rules of accounting by 
the various states would produce, 
the entire program is being inte- 
grated through the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 

I must comment upon the ex- 
traordinary degree of cooperation 
which has been afforded to the rep- 


resentatives of our department by 
the companies, in connection with 
our accounting studies, and the same 
observation can be made as to the 
assistance which we received in con- 
nection with the preparation of the 
new assification of occupancy haz- 
ards. In the latter respect, the com- 
panies went so far as to make avail- 
able to us one of their most treasured 
and confidential records—the net 
line books. I cite these things to 
show you that there are progressive 
people in the fire insurance business 
today who are working whole- 
heartedly to help the supervisory 
officials improve the mechanics of 
rate revisions. 


Commissioners’ Profit Formula 


Some of you may have noticed in 
the trade papers that a Sub-com- 
mittee of the Fire and Marine Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
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of Insurance Commissioners is now 
engaged in restudying the so-called 
Commissioners’ 1921 Standard 
Profit Formula. In brief this for- 
mula allows fire companies 5% for 
underwriting profit and 3% for con- 
flagrations. It defines a conflagration 
as any loss exceeding $1,000,000, 
and provides that where a loss of 
that type occurs the first million 
dollars is charged against the state 
where the loss occurs and the bal- 
ance is charged countrywide. It also 
provides for the calculation of un- 
derwriting profit on the basis of 
premiums earned less losses and 
expenses incurred, and further pro- 
vides that no part of the investment 
income shall be considered as profit 
in connection with rate making, al- 
though of course companies cus- 
tomarily supplement their under- 
writing profits with — substantial 
revenues from investment sources. 

Shortly after this formula was 
adopted, and long before my advent 
as superintendent, the New York 
Department concluded upon recon- 
sideration that the allowances for 
underwriting profit and for con- 
flagrations were over-generous, re- 
fused to follow that part of the for- 
mula, and allowed 214% for profit 
and 1% for conflagrations. When 
rates were made upon the old basis 
and the profit or loss on each class 
was based upon what the traffic 
would stand or competition required, 
the non-application of the 5% figure 
was immaterial. But, as you can 
readily see, when we make each 
class stand upon its own feet, the 
accuracy of the profit formula be- 
comes most important, particularly 
where an over-all formula or so- 
called permissible loss ratio is used 
to produce equity among all classes. 
In other words, the profit allowance 
set up by the formula is no longer 
an academic matter. 


One of the executives of a New 
York company made the point at 
the December, 1945, Grand Rapids 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, in ef- 
fect, that it was illogical for New 


York to make rates upon the 22% 


NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO and 1% formula when other states 


were using the 5% and 3% formula. 
He argued that the effect of this 
procedure was to produce discrimi- 


nation between states by administra- 
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GOOD HANDS 


ILL insurance agents of the 

next 50 years be better men, 

or a poorer grade of men, 
than we are? Are you recommend- 
ing that your sons follow in your 
footsteps and surpass your Own 
business stature with the starting 
help you can give them, or are you 
dubious about the future public 
esteem of this occupation? 

The occupation of coal mining 
seems to be in some trouble in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and _ Hol- 
land. “The sons are not going into 
the pits.” 

When | was first licensed in the 
insurance business twenty-six years 
ago my father, who has been an ac- 
tive agent a generation longer than 
I have, told me that “‘the insurance 
business is a good business so long 
as it is in good hands.” There, I 
think, is the hope for the future. 

But “good hands” are not obliged 
to choose this business. There are 
other businesses that seek to attract 
good hands. hands have 
choices of opportunity. When they 
look at the insurance agency busi- 
ness they observe two great forces 
constantly at work in opposition to 
each other. 

One of these forces is the efforts 
of the more professionally-minded 
of the agents themselves to raise the 
standards of the calling through 
their own conduct and with the help 
of legislation in the nature of agents’ 
license and qualification laws. This 
is the road historically traveled by 
the best practitioners in medicine, 
law, pharmacy, dentistry, public ac- 
counting, architecture and engineer- 
ing. This road has been lined with 
spectators booing and shouting that 
this has all been a nefarious scheme 
to deny others a chance to make a 
living ; and straggling along the road 
there have always been a few cheats, 
a few quacks, a few leeches. Yet 
does anyone doubt that the public 
has been greatly protected ; and that 
these callings have thereby appealed 
to the highest type of men who have 
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A recent survey made to determine the 
prestige carried by certain occupations 
ranks physicians first and bankers and 
lawyers second as compared with a simi- 
lar survey made in 1925 in which bankers 
ranked first, physicians second and law- 
yers third. The biggest changes occurred 
among insurance agents who rose from 
14th to 10th place. 











thus been induced to channel their 
abilities and energies to the further 
benefit of the public ? 

The other of these forces is the 
efforts in some quarters to impede 
this type of development in the in- 
surance business and, in the extreme, 
to make a common racket of the 
agency business. Such people 
oppose anti-rebating regulations, 
agency qualification laws, discipli- 
nary measures when palpable infrac- 
tions are uncovered and, above all, 
any suggestions that a man shall not 
be licensed to enter the agency busi- 
ness unless he intends in good faith 
to make that his major occupation. 
Possibly some better test will be 
found—but for stark realism it is 
hard to improve on this last one be- 
cause it immediately attaches value 
to retaining the license. 





Our own hands are not always 
clean. We agents have at times 
found our own quacks and leeches 
among ourselves. Be it said to our 
credit, however, that the weight and 
prestige of our organizations have 
pretty consistently been applied to 
the elimination of these obsolete 
stragglers. We have not waited to 
be hit over the head with a Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

The insurance companies have, 
over the years, shown a surprising 
indifference to agency standards. 
Jealous of their “right” (whether 
a wise one or not) to appoint any- 
one who seemed to control a few 
hundred dollars of premiums, sensi- 
tive to anything suggestive of dicta- 
tion from the field or from public 
authority, the record of the past 50 
years contains some astonishingly 
reactionary pronouncements from 
company sources, and I find no 
genuine effort whatever on an in- 
dustry-wide basis to aid legislatively 
in channelling the insurance busi- 
ness through bona fide full-time 
service-giving resident agencies. On 
an individual basis, however, there 
have been many company men who 
have exercised most creditable se- 
lectivity in the development of their 
agency plants and who have con- 
tributed immeasurably to our cause. 

If the time should come when the 
insurance companies would join 
hands with agents’ organizations, 
and jointly appeal to the legislatures 
for stronger qualification laws, | 
have no doubt they will be granted 
and will be found to be constitu- 
tional. I expect to see that day. The 
business is increasing in its techni- 
cal requirements, because life itself 
is increasingly complex. The hang- 
ers-on cannot forever ride the flanks 
of agency firms which adequately 
serve the people who buy the polli- 
cies and the insurance companies. 
It will become necessary to induce 
more good men to go into the pits. 


From an address before the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents 
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AUTOMOBILE 


RODUCERS in every section of 
the nation are now—or will be 
faced with problems that they 


didn't know existed. The most 
pressing of those problems are: 
(a) the resistance of insurance 


companies to volume, (b) the re- 
sistance Of insurance companies to 
“borderline” or “hard to place” 
classifications and (c) the current 
increasing purchaser resistance to 
automobile rate increases. 

First, market difficulties—the dif- 
ficulty agents are having today and 
may have for quite some time in the 
future in trying to get their com- 
pany to accept from them all the 
automobile business they want to 
write or are able to write. Because 
of the profitable last few years in 
auto underwriting due to abnormal 
conditions—which changed in 1945 
to the tune of about $30,000,000— 
many producers, and perhaps a few 
company men, seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that any company 
can get into financial difficulties 
simply through the acceptance of too 
much business. While the loss ratio 
is good, a company has a chance to 
rebuild its surplus from an under- 
writing profit; but when that loss 
ratio turns sour and both under- 
writing losses and the financing of 
a heavy unearned premium reserve 
must come out of surplus, immediate 
steps must be taken to correct the 
difficulty, or there won't be sufficient 
surplus left to permit the continued 
operation of that company. 


Unearned Premium Reserve 


Some agents do not seem to be 
aware of that which is involved in 
one of the paramount problems in 
automobile underwriting in 1947— 
the unearned premium reserve prob- 
lem—so we are going to review it 
because a complete understanding 
will ease the burden agents are go- 
ing to carry during the remainder of 
1947, and likely through part of 
1948. I’m going to use an illustra- 
tion to show how every dollar of 
premium written for a company 
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must be set up by that company as 
a liability and not as an asset—and 
doesn’t become an asset completely 
until 12 months after the effective 
date of the policy. 

An agent sells an automobile 
policy for a premium of $1200; it is 
effective today. Immediately upon 
receipt of that policy, the company 
must set up that entire $1200 in a 
separate fund called the “unearned 
premium reserve.”” Even though the 
company can use none of that pre- 
mium, it must pay the commission 
immediately, pay its operating costs 
and set up its tax reserves on the full 
amount. If the agent receives 20% 
commission, that means $240 must 
be paid out. The company’s oper- 
ating costs and processing costs on 
that policy must be set aside—under- 
writing and credit report or engi- 
neering service, expenses involved in 
coding, statistical, filing and other 
expenses totaling about 10% or 
$120. Taxes must be set up as a lia- 
bility immediately. In most states 
there is a premium tax; this would 
be an additional $30 or $40. 

In other words, there is a total 
of approximately $400 that must be 
paid out of some other fund, just 
as soon as the agent sends that 
$1200 premium policy to the com- 
pany—in addition to the $1200 being 
shown as a liability. 

At the end of the first month, the 
company is permitted to draw down 
1/12 of that $1200, or $100, but it 





by RAY J. BEECH 
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American Automobile Insurance Companies 


is 30 days late and at least $300 
short of paying for the initial ex 
pense of accepting and processing 
the policy. I say at least $300 short. 
Should a claim be reported and a 
reserve of $5000 required, or a pay 
ment in that amount, the $1200 still 
can't be touched—that entire sum of 
$5000 must come out of some other 
fund. At the end of each month after 
the policy is written, the company 
has 1/12 of the premium available 
for use; at the end of 12 months the 
$1200 is finally gone from the un 
earned premium reserve account and 
into the operating funds or surplus 
of the company. Multiply that illus- 
tration by many hundreds of thou- 
sands of premium dollars and you 
will readily see why I referred to the 
unearned premium reserve as being 
one of the primary problems in 1947. 


Increased Volume Means Increased 
Strain 


Obviously, the faster volume in- 
creases, the greater is the strain and 
drain on the surplus account; pre- 
miums are being set up as a liability 
in the unearned premium reserve 
and must be offset by sufficient sur- 
plus, expenses are being paid out of 
that same surplus; and because of a 
lower prior volume, the 1/12 that 
comes out each month is not suffi 
cient to furnish operating funds, un 
less a good underwriting profit is be 
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ing realized at the same time. By 
reason of rate increases, that surplus 
account can be reduced ma- 
terially even though a 
doesn’t write five cents worth of new 
business—a million dollars in 1945 
would mean about 1% -million at 
today’s rates. When you couple the 
rate that have 
through on automobile, with an un- 
precedented volume of new _ busi- 


very 
company 


increases gone 


ness premium available, you can 
readily see what would happen to 
any company that goes blithely along 
writing all the volume it can get. 

There should be no question in 
anyone’s mind as to which is prefer- 
able—all the volume you can write 
today, and tomorrow an unknown 
quantity, or a lesser, more desirable, 
volume today and a guaranteed fu- 
ture. If you have ever had one of 
your markets fail, you know exactly 
what I mean. 


Automobile Loss Ratio 


That unearned premium reserve 
liability has created an acceptance 
problem in 1947; another problem 
that is creating market difficulty is 
the loss ratio on automobile insur- 
ance. I’m going to give you some 
figures which you will be able to 
use in explaining to that prospective 
purchaser why you won't write his 
insurance when you find he is not 
a good risk. 

Nationwide in 1946, stock 
ualty companies entered in 


York: 


Cas- 


New 


Auto B.]I. 
$293,000,000 
261,000,000 


Wrote 
Earned 
Losses Incurred 

and Expenses 
Loss 


302,000,000 
41,000,000 





Insurance Company 


Obviously, in the face of a loss of 
this 85 million dollars, any company 
looking to the future is going to do 
everything in its power to get out of 
the red and into the black. Place 
yourself in the position of the insur- 
ance company—what would you do 
if you saw that for every hundred 
dollars you took in, you were paying 
out $123? Wouldn't vou be hesitant 
about accepting business indiscrimi- 
nately? Wouldn't you be even more 
hesitant you looked at your 
1947 figures and found there a 
doubtful promise of improvement ? 


when 


If you wanted to stay in business, you 
certainly would have to take such 
steps as would, in your opinion, put 
your operations on the right side of 
the ledger. That’s exactly what in- 
surance companies have done, and 
the reason there are so many varia- 
tions in underwriting requirements 
is that each company is taking those 
steps which, in its opinion, show the 
greatest promise of doing the job 
that is necessary, and at the same 
time do not violate the trust and 
faith that the agent has in the com- 
pany, that the insured has, and the 
stockholder has. 

That 85 million dollar loss will 
likely also explain why companies 
are not receptive to classifications 
where there has been an unsatisfac- 
tory loss history, either on the spe- 
cific risk or on a national basis—or 
where there are other factors which, 
in the opinion of the underwriter, 
make the line a questionable one. 
There has been some indication of 
late that in certain quarters, de- 
mands have been made on insurance 


P“D. Collision Total 
$110,000,000 $29,000,000 $432,000,000 
95.000,000 21,000,000 377,000,000 


27 000,000 
6,000,000 


462,000,000 
85,000,000 


133,000,000 
38,000,000 


companies to accept every risk and 
every classification that a producer 
offers. We should never lose sight 
of the fact that the writing of auto- 
mobile insurance is under the good 
old American free enterprise system 
and if, in the opinion of the com- 
pany, the risk offered is one that 
the company does not want—then 
that well within its 
rights to acceptance Of 
course, there is an exception to this 


company is 
refuse 


general rule, and that is in connec- 
tion with risks handed a company 
through the operations of an as- 
signed risk plan. 


Assigned Risk Plans 


A few words on the assigned risk 
plan. It is not the intent that any 
such pool be the receptacle for any 
risk that is not entitled to insurance, 
The intent and object of any such 
plan is to help only those applicants 
whose conduct, both past and pres- 
ent, indicates that they were, or are, 
denied insurance for reasons other 
than those attributed to the absence 
of proper appreciation of their re- 
sponsibilities to the state and to their 
fellow man. It must be realized that 
driving an automobile is not a God- 
given right—it is a privilege created 
by law and can be revoked if abused. 
Agents are the first line of defense 
when a prospective purchaser ap- 
proaches them for insurance and 
their investigation discloses that he 
is a menace on the highways. Their 
responsibility is to turn that risk 
down and not attempt to place it 
either direct or through an assigned 
risk plan. In many states today, too 
many companies are declining too 
many risks and having them placed 
under assigned risk plans; this is 
not good for the business as a whole 
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and instead those companies should 
be trying to work out some basis for 
insuring those risks which are, in 
good faith, insurable. The flurry fol- 
lowing a recent mutual company 
failure has brought this problem 
very forcibly to the front. 

A part of the problem now on 
those mutual risks stems from the 
fact that much of the business had 
been written at ridiculously low 
rates and those same risks are at- 
tempting to get insurance at a com- 
parable cost. Another phase of this 
problem is that a large number of 
risks of questionable acceptability 
appeared on the market overnight. 
Over a period of time, those risks 
entitled to insurance would un- 
doubtedly have been placed but, with 
operations permits being revoked on 
hundreds of them at once, sufficient 
time could not be had. Consequently, 
there has been a current hue and cry 
for change and compulsion on in- 
surance companies to accept imme- 
diately a large volume of long haul 
trucks, taxis, buses and _ other 
marginal classifications. It surely 
should be possible to arrive at a 
premium that will take care of the 
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hazards and if I’m not mistaken, that 
is the basis on which the National 
Association of Insurance Agents is 
studying and acting on the problem, 
along with a committee of five from 
the National Association of Casualty 
Companies. 


Selective Underwriting 


You may have gathered from my 
remarks on both the unearned pre- 
mium reserve subject and the 85 
million dollar loss last year, that 
companies as a whole are resistive 
to all automobile business, regardless 
of acceptability. Such is not the case. 
There have been a few instances 
where companies have notified their 
producers that they would accept no 
new business—you can be certain 
that this step was taken only be- 
cause of absolute necessity and as 
explained in the remarks under 
unearned premium reserve liabilities, 
it unquestionably was preferable to 
hold down on new business accept- 
ances so as to preserve a working 
capital. In most instances, both the 
unearned premium reserve problem 
and the 85 million dollar loss prob- 


lem are being solved by selective 
underwriting. 

Company underwriters are doing 
their level best to obtain what, in 
their opinion, is a premium commen- 
surate with the hazard. Agents are 
being called upon for greater assist- 
ance—completion of more detailed 
applications, physical inspection of 
vehicles beyond a certain age, in- 
vestigation and report of new 
insureds and so on. I hope you agree 
that this is as it should be; agents 
have a stake in the outcome every 
bit as important as the company. 
That which is happening today 
should convince every producer that 
his interest and his company’s in- 
terest are the same—both must work 
together and strive for the right side 
of the ledger. 

Today’s happenings should also 
convince every producer that he 
must have a proper distribution of 
premiums on his books. Naturally 
if an agent’s business is exclusively 
automobile, for example, and the 
average unprofitable result has de- 
veloped, a company is going to 
examine that agency very carefully 

(Continued on page 68) 
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r agents who represent America Fore Companies and brokers who 


place their clients’ insurance with America Fore, this advertising appear- 


ing in national magazines during October, will win friends and influence 


people to do business with them. Don’t you want to be one of them? 
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SALES FUNDAMENTALS 


HE public in most cases is will- 
ing to buy almost any form of 
insurance if only someone will 
point out their need and explain how 
some certain form of insurance will 
fill that need. The volume of insur- 
ance premiums is going forward in 
leaps and bounds. This is the time 
for every ambitious insurance sales- 
man to say to himself: ““Am I get- 
ting my share of this business, or 
am I just drifting with the tide?” 
There many why 
some agents more successful 
than others, and after going about 
the country talking with agents and 
discussing their problems, I have 
come to the conclusion that there 
are certain sales fundamentals set 
apart by the successful agent from 
those who seem to be doing their 
selling the hard way, and I am list- 
ing them below: 


are reasons 


are 


Five Principles of Selling 


Principle No. 1—Make Selling 
Easy. I like to think that selling is 
simply having a pleasant conversa- 
tion while being paid for it. There 
are all types of techniques used in 
selling, but there are a few simple 
fundamentals that are For 
instance, many agents are very suc- 
cessful with the “by the way” ap- 
proach. There are many simple poli- 
cies that can be explained in a couple 
of minutes, and the harder you try 
to sell the simple type of policy, the 
poorer the results. I have known 
many agents who, when they walk 
down the street, will hail some ac- 
quaintance, and after saying the 
usual “good morning” will say: “By 
the way, Bill, have you heard about 
the new comprehensive personal lia- 
bility policy which protects you and 
your family in the event you injure 
someone or cause damage to some- 
one else’s property? It even covers 
your dog biting someone, your son 
hitting someone with his bicycle or 
you injuring someone on the golf 
course. It covers someone injured 
while working for you about your 


basic. 
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house or premises, and even covers 
hospital and medical bills when 
someone is injured by you or your 
family regardless of your negli- 
gence. And just think, Bill, you can 
have $10,000 of protection for you 
and your family for only $10.00 a 


year, or $25.00 for three years. 
Wouldn’t you like such a_ policy? 
I know of one agent who sold 


over 100 of such policies in a little 
over a month by using the “by the 





way” approach and made for him- 
self over $400 in commissions, and 
as he told me: “I had a grand time 
doing it.” 


Selling by Phone 


Principle No. 2—Use the Phone 
and Save Time. Just as it is easy to 
sell the simpler policies in a snappy 
conversation on the street, it is easy 
to sell similar policies over the 
phone. Usually it is well to prepare 
the prospect by sending out a circu- 
lar on the line to be solicited, par- 


ticularly a circular of the pictorial 
type with a short personal message 
written on it. I have seen many 
agents write in red pencil on a com- 
prehensive personal liability policy: 
“Dear Bill: $10,000 protection as 
explained in this circular for only 
$10.00 a year—three years $25.00. 
Shall I order this for you?” After 
sufficient time has elapsed for the 
circular to be received the 
follows up by phone. 

This method of solicitation has 
proved very effective, and in many 
cases the agent has the girl in his 
office send out such circulars with 
a personal message and follow up 
by phone. 


agent 


| know of one girl in 
an agent’s office who sold in excess 
of 150 policies over the phone and 
worked in-such calls in her spare 
moments. I know of another agency 
which had three girls and put on a 
little contest. After sending out 
the circulars and following up by 
phone one sold 68, another 54 and 
the other 32 in one month’s time. 
I know of another agent who sold 
29 out of his first 55 calls; another 
who sold 54 out of 100; and another 
who sold 10 of his first 13 calls. It 
has been demonstrated that the use 
of the personalized circular fol- 
lowed up by phone is one of the 
most effective ways of saving time 
and getting a large number of new 
customers on the books. 


The Presentation 


Principle No. 3—Get Down to 
Business. Most agents who are 
building up a business and who are 
ambitious to get ahead figure it is 
necessary to make at least 15 sales 
interviews a day. This is what one 
agent calls an “honest day’s work.” 
If you are to secure these 15 sales 
interviews and wish to avoid argu- 
ments with your prospect and get- 
ting your prospect into a negative 
state of mind, one of the quickest 
ways is to get down to business. | 
spent considerable time with one of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ALABAMA 
Hotel Admiral Semmes Mobile 
Hotel Thomas Jefierson 
Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hotel Washington Washingt 
INDIANA 
Hotel Claypool .. Indianapolis 
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Hotel Plaza ....... .... Laredo 
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Sales Fundamentals—Continued 


our agents trying to prove to him 
that the reason he was not getting 
along more successfully in the in- 
surance business was that he did 
not see enough people a day. He 
stated that with all his collections, 
renewals, claim matter and other 
tasks it was impossible for him to 
make more than three sales inter- 
views for new business a day. 


I went out to work with him the 
next day and soon found out the 
reason. The first prospect we called 
on he greeted with this remark: 
“Saw you on the golf course Sun- 
day. How did you make out?” 
Therewith we went over the whole 
eighteen holes and played every 
stroke. Then the prospect asked 
the agent how he did that same day 
and we played eighteen holes more, 
discussing the merits of the short 
holes, how the long ones could be 
shortened and the hazards made 
easier. By that time the phone rang 
and the prospect’s secretary said that 
he had a customer outside. The 
prospect, rising, suggested that we 
come around sometime when he 
wasn't so busy. We had used up 
half an hour of a busy man’s time 
and certainly my time had earned no 
business for my company and the 
agent left disgruntled and tired out 
from his two rounds of golf. 


The Next Interview 


I handled the next interview start- 
ing something like this after being 
introduced by the agent: ‘““Mr. Jones 
(with a smile) I notice you are 
busy, but I have a very broad and 
up-to-date contract on your home— 
something quite new—and I think it 
will interest you if I may have just 
a few minutes of your time.” He 


nodded to go ahead and in ten min- 





SPECIAL AGENTS 
PRODUCERS AND 
FIELDMEN 


We have some real opportunities to 
tell you about for Mid-West insurance 
producers. Experience as Special 
Agent or direct salesmen will qualify. 
Now is the time to make a connection 
with a progressive well established fire 
or casualty company. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 
330 S. Wells hicago 6, Ill. 











utes I had covered every major 
point in the contract and made a 
sale. After filling out the applica- 
tion and leaving the office we looked 
at our watches and found that just 
18 minutes had elapsed from the 
time we entered the office. 

We had 19 interviews that da, 
and, needless to say, we both had a 
profitable day because as is usually 
the case, the more interviews the 
more sales—and that means more 
commissions. 


Preparation 


Principle No. 4—For the Larger 
Risk Make a Proper Diagnosis, Teo 
many agents, when they go out to 
solicit a fair-sized commercial risk, 
“step in where angels fear to tread” 
often getting involved in difficulties 
which could have been avoided if 
they had taken the time to study the 
risk. When I want to sell a policy 
like comprehensive liability, on my 
first interview, I aim to sell the 
prospect on the need for studying 
his problems and his hazards, and 
then I take considerable time com- 
pleting the questionnaire and mak- 
ing sure that I explored every ques- 
tion on the questionnaire. Then | 
tell him I will study the risk and 
bring him back a complete proposal 
showing him how he can provide 
protection against these hazards and 
how much it will cost. Almost every 
company has very attractive pro- 
posals on all of the more compli- 
cated forms of insurance such as 
fidelity bonds, the 3-D contract, 
combination residence, commercial 
water damage, as well as compre- 
hensive liability. When this pro- 
posal form has been made up and 
every angle has been considered, we 
are ready for the most important 
step of all. 


The Right to Vote 


Principle No. 5—Give Him the 
Right to Vote. It is an easy mat- 
ter now, with a complete proposal 
in front of your prospect, for an 
agent to go up and down the vati- 
ous coverages listed and discuss all 
of them. If, when going over the 
comprehensive liability proposal, the 
agent gets to the products section 
and the prospect notices that the 
charge for this portion of the cover- 
age is $100 for bodily injury and $40 
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for property damage, and after some 
discussion of this coverage he states 
that he does not wish it, the agent 
simply writes down on the proposal 
after this item the words “not 
wanted” and says to the prospect: 
“Will you please put your initials 
aiter the words ‘not wanted’ ?” 

The prospect will usually say: 
“Why do you want my initials?” 
The agent says: “I want to be pre- 
pared in the event [ am asked when 
there is a serious loss, ‘Why didn’t 
you protect me for this exposure’ ?” 
“But,” replies the prospect, “What 
would my employer say if he should 
be faced with a judgment of $15,000 
and finds that I have signed away 
this protection?” The answer is 
self-evident, of course. Usually the 
prospect asks for a bit more ex- 
planation of the coverage and if the 
agent has thought the risk through 
before the interview and has plenty 
of claim illustrations to offer, he 
stands a very good chance to get an 
order for every item. 


Examples 


It is surprising how few buyers 
of insurance want to be recorded 
as having said “no” to some essen- 
tial form of protection. I know of 
several cases during the past year 
where an agent has come away with 
sizable comprehensive liability pre- 
miums where only an individual 
policy existed before. In Minne- 
apolis, I know of one case where a 
producer had an M. & C. policy only 
written for the minimum of $10. 
After completing a questionnaire 
and having a complete proposal pre- 
pared, including the automobile as 
well as the general liability expo- 
sures, the agent gave this prospect 
an opportunity to “vote on complete 
protection” and came away with a 
$1,500 premium. In another case, 
an agent who had a $68 O. L. & T. 
policy come up for renewal, had 
a questionnaire completed and upon 
giving his assured the chance to 
“vote” obtained an order for a 
complete policy with a $1,350 pre- 
mium. 


Recently, an agent who had an 
automobile policy on one truck and 
a non-ownership policy (total pre- 
miums, $86) completed a question- 
naire with a manufacturer, made 
up a proposal, gave his client the 
chance to “vote” and came out with 
an order for premiums totalling $1,- 


150. This agent said to me later: 
“I have commissions 
amounting to about $200 vet my 
entire time in making this sale, in- 
cluding filling out the questionnaire 
and my first and second interview, 
took less than 2 hours.” In other 
words, selling the comprehensive 


received 


form of coverage and giving his 
client a chance to vote was worth 
$100 an hour to this agent. Pretty 
good, don’t you think? This agent 
also stated that he did not have to 
put on any sales pressure as he 
simply showed his client what his 
hazards were, how he would pro- 
tect those hazards for a reasonable 
premium and the client did the rest. 


Summing Up 


The methods outlined above are 
all so simple, and usually make sell- 
ing seem easy instead of making it 
hard. For the smaller policies get 
into the habit of saying “by the 
way” to everyone you meet. Use the 
many excellent circulars provided 
by most insurance companies, write 
a short personal message on them 
and follow up by phone or personal 
interview. Save time by getting 
down to business, and last but not 
least, be sure to give all your pros- 
pects the right to “vote.” You will 
be surprised how many times he'll 
say “yes” to a coverage that you 
never thought he would be interested 
in. 


From an address before the Iowa Association 
of Insurance Agents. 


EQUAL COMMISSIONS 
PROPOSED 


PROPOSAL for the elimina- 

tion of certain distinctions in 
casualty insurance commission rates 
paid to agents and brokers has been 
made by the National Association 
of Insurance Brokers. The associa- 
tion suggests that the companies dif- 
ferentiate between acquisition com- 
missions and any additional commis- 
sions paid for services other than 
the actual production of business, 
that the former be identical for all 
brokers and agents and that the lat- 
ter be charged to company expense 
rather than to acquisition cost. The 
plan is limited to general liability 
insurance and liability insurance on 
automobles other than public con- 
veyances and long-haul trucks. 











“WELL... 
DON‘T WORRY- 
YOU'RE IN 
PACIFIC 
NATIONAL” 


OW often have you 

reassured some client 
in the middle of the night? 
Doesn't it make you feel 
proud to be an insurance 
man? You help people when 
they need help most. Many 
an agent has banished the 
fears of an assured with a 
single sentence: ‘‘Don't 
worry, you're covered by Pa- 
cific National.” And to that, 
you can add as others have: 
“You'll find Pacific National 
people mighty friendly and 
helpful to deal with.” 





PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT + 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 








FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY CHART 


REVISED chart 
automobile financial responsi- 


analyzing 


bility laws requiring security for 
past accidents has been compiled by 
the law department of the Associa- 


tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. Copies may be obtained at 
the Association offices, 60 John 
Street, New York City, for 15 cents 
each with special prices on quantities. 


YOU BET YOUR LIFE 





when you refuse to dim your lights just because the other fellow is 


blinding you with his. 


Dusk and darkness are the allies of accidents. Sixty per cent of all persons killed in 


automobile accidents meet death during the hours of darkness. 


were killed between 6:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M., a time when there is normally only about 


25 per cent of the day's total traffic on the road. The figures for injuries are almost 
reversed with 55 per cent occurring during the daylight hours and only 45 per cent at 


night. The implication is clear—an accident at night is much more likely to be a fatal 


accident. 


Illustration and statistics are from the booklet "You Bet Your Life" prepared by the 


Travelers Insurance Companies. 
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In 1946, 20,200 persons 


TRAFFIC FATALITIES LOWER 


HOUGH motor vehicle travel 
and automobile registrations have 
reached an all-time high 


in this 
country, traffic deaths for the first 
seven months of 1947 were six per 
cent less than for the same period a 
year ago, according to the National 
Conservation Bureau, the accident 
prevention division of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. The toll for the first seven 
months of 1947 was 17,230, 1,200 
deaths less than for the same period 
of 1946, due to large reductions in 
the first three months of this year, 
The mileage rate (deaths per 100 
million vehicle miles) for the first 
six months of 1947 was 8.1, com- 
pared with 9.9 for the same period 


of 1946 and 10.8 in 1941. 


INDEPENDENT COMPANIES 
TO ORGANIZE 


RATING bureau and a statis- 
tical 
mid-west casualty companies are in 


service for independent 
the final stages of organization. The 
Illinois Bureau of Casualty Insur- 
ers, the rating organization, will 
serve as a inedium through whicl 
independent companies can file their 
rules, rating schedules and rates as 
required under the Illinois 
casualty rating law. The Midwest- 
ern Independent Statistical Service 
will serve independent insurance 
companies as a clearing house in the 
compilation and filing of casualty 
statistics with midwestern 
insurance departments. 


new 


various 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES FEWER 
NDUSTRIAL injuries for the 
second quarter of 1947 were at the 
lowest level in five years according 
to a report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of La- 
bor. The injury frequency rate for 
manufacturing was 15.7 disabling 
injuries per one million employe- 
hours worked during this period as 
compared with 16.0 for the first 
quarter of 1947 and 18.1 for the 


second quarter of 1946. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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IMPROVING 


HREE way cooperation among 

insureds, producers and com- 

panies can do much to speed the 
acceptance and subsequent proces- 
sing of business. This is particularly 
true of lines which have developed 
unsatisfactory underwriting experi- 
ence. A good example of such busi- 
ness is the automobile fleet. To 
improve the acceptability of this line, 
a fundamental safety program is ab- 
solutely essential. 

Producers, with the assistance of 
company engineers and_ fieldmen, 
can improve the operating record of 
fleets by consulting with the owners 
and setting up safety and super- 
visory procedures. Primary con- 
sideration should be given to the 
moral hazard. In the case of auto- 
mobile fleets an important factor in 
moral hazard is. the management’s 
basic attitude toward safety and 
precaution. If the management pays 
only “lip service” to safety, it is a 
sure bet that subordinates, both 
supervisors and drivers, will reflect 
the attitude of the top men. The 
foundation upon which any program 
designed to improve the quality of 
fleet business must be based is the 
interest and sincere cooperation of 
the management. 


Supervision 


Once this attitude has been estab- 
lished, attention may be turned to 
the matter of supervision. A definite 
system must be set up for the sched- 
uling of routes to be followed on 
long distance trips. This schedule 
should be complete with rest stops, 
overnight stops, arrangements for 
meals and other periods during 
which drivers and helpers may need 
relief. Proper allowance can be made 
for bad weather, unusally heavy 
traffic due to holidays and week 
ends, and for other contingencies. 

When this schedule has been set 
up and is in operation, the next step 
is to establish a check system to 
determine if drivers and other per- 
sonnel are hewing to the line and 
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EXPERIENCE 


by KENNETH R. BUSH 
Superintendent, Engineering and Inspection Department 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 


obeying regulations. The responsibil- 
ity for this checking must be as- 
signed to a competent and respon- 
sible person. 


Drivers’ Meetings 


Farsighted management will en- 
courage frequent meetings for 
drivers. At these meetings instruc- 
tions in safe driving practices are 
given and the necessity of obeying 
traffic laws stressed. Object lessons 
can be derived from the drivers’ 
past traffic experiences. 

Appeals made to drivers to main- 
tain their earning capacity and to 
advance their own welfare by estab- 
lishing good records are most ef- 
fective. Drivers who succeed in at- 
taining accident-free operations for 
reasonable periods and who main- 
tain the equipment in good order 
should be properly recognized by 
management. If drivers have been 
carefully selected and fairly treated 
at the time of employment, coopera- 
tion will be more easily obtained 
than if a haphazard system of hiring 
personnel obtains. 


Medical Examinations 


For the company’s and the in- 
dividual’s own welfare, every driver 
should receive a medical examination 
with especial stress upon the eyes. 
The cost of the examination is borne 
by management. The past records of 
driver candidates are thoroughly ex- 
plored and a complete history ob- 
tained of each individual’s involve- 
ment in traffic violations or accidents. 


This information and the report of 
the candidate’s physical condition 
should be filed and made available 
for convenient review by the insur- 
ance company interested in the line. 

The comfort of each employee 
called upon to make long trips is an 
important consideration of manage- 
ment. Decent regard for the drivers’ 
working conditions is not only hu- 
mane, but in the long run will pay 
dividends in a safe operating record. 
Relief drivers can be provided, or if 
this is impossible, allowances should 
be made in the over-all schedule for 
definite and generous rest periods. 
Sufficient sleep for drivers is the 
chief safeguard against accidents 
growing out of fatigue. Drivers can- 
not be expected to put up with sub- 
standard accommodations for their 
overnight or rest stops. Management 
owes them the best facilities con- 
sistent with the company operation. 
Clean bunks, shower baths and other 
conveniences will all contribute to a 
superior safety record over a period 
of time. 


Maintenance Records 


Maintenance records efficiently in- 
stalled and kept up to date are neces- 
sary. The first step in this procedure 
is the compilation of a complete list 
of all equipment. This list includes 
the make of each unit, motor and 
serial numbers, rated capacity and 
the owners’ vehicle number, if one 
has been assigned. It also details a 
history of all repairs made and the 
exact date when work was com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fleet Experience—Continued 


pleted. Mileage figures must also be 
included, as well as other data which 
will indicate the mechanical condi- 
tion of equipment at the time of 
examination. Examination 
periods are determined under a 
rigid system of inspection and main- 
tenance. 

A competent mechanic should be 
engaged and provided with the neces- 
sary tools. He needs suitable quar- 
ters in an appropriate building to 
expedite his work and to insure 
quality performance. 

It is wise to provide each driver 
with forms for reporting observa- 
tions on the condition of equipment 
and for indicating any repairs they 
think necessary after each trip. This 
report must be made whenever any 
defect is suspected in any of the 
equipment used. These reports are 
then passed on by management to 
the mechanic with instructions to 
make necessary repair. Each report, 
signed by the mechanic and returned, 
is to be filed as a running record of 
the fleet’s condition. 

Adherence to a system of this type 
will insure long life and smooth 
functioning of each unit of an auto- 
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mobile fleet. Cooperation among all 
parties interested in insuring auto- 
mobile fleets is the only way to im- 
prove the underwriting experience 
on the class. 


CANADIAN MAIL 
PRIVILEGES SUSPENDED 


HE recently issued report of G. 

D. Finlayson, Canadian Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, on operations 
in Canada for 1945 lists nine United 
States companies against which or- 
ders prohibiting the use of the 
Canadian mails have been issued. 
The companies so listed are: Amer- 
ican Farmers Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona; American Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri; American 
Travelers Association of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana; Associated Adjusters, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Burbank 
Mutual Life and Benefit Associa- 
tion, Angeles, California; Cap- 
ital Mutual Benefit Association of 
Denver, Colorado; Pioneer Mutual 
Benefit Association, Phoenix, Ari- 
Mutual Benefit As- 


Los 


zona; Prudence 
sociation, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
and Sterling Casualty Insurance 


Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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NEBRASKA RATING LAWS 


HE new fire and casualty insur- 

ance rate regulation laws passed 
by the last legislature became effec- 
tive in Nebraska on September 7, 
1947. These laws provide that be- 
ginning ninety days after their effec- 
tive date no insurer shall issue a pol- 
icy of insurance unless the rate 
charged is in accordance with the 
rates filed with the Director of In- 
surance. Rates are not permitted to 
be excessive, inadequate or unfairly 
discriminatory and the director has 
power, subject to court review, to 
disapprove rates within fifteen days 
Later he may 
finds that 


after they are filed. 
hold hearings and if he 
any rate filing is 
quate or unfairly discriminatory he 


excessive, inade- 


may disapprove the same. In con- 
nection with the setting up of a 
rating bureau in the Department of 
Insurance, Director Bernard R. 
Stone announced the appointment of 
Robert F. Mallory of Lincoln as 
Chief Rate Supervisor. 
1925 Mr. Mallory has 
ciated with the Nebraska Inspection 
rating 


Since June, 


been asso- 


Bureau, a fire insurance 


organization. 
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THE GENERAL AGENT 


URING the last three years 

both casualty and property in- 

surance premiums have in- 
creased to such a degree as to tax 
the resources of insurers to absorb 
them without doing violence, in some 
instances at least, to the financial 
structure of the carriers. To those 
of us who have spent most of our 
insurance years in seeking new 
sources of premium income, this is 
a condition we never dreamed could 
exist. Obviously, for the producer 
who did not have to worry about 
what effect the unearned premium 
reserve would have on the surplus 
position of the companies repre- 
sented by him the situation has been 
and is one that is ideal. 

In many instances, however, the 
abundance of premiums has been 
a real headache to those charged 
with the responsibility of guiding 
the destinies of companies. Actually, 
some speculation may be indulged in 
as to the ultimate effects of the tre- 
mendous premium volume which has 
prevailed during these years of 
plenty. Most 1946 annual state- 
ments reflect a semblance of grow- 
ing pains on the part of companies, 
and if the over-abundance of pre- 
miums is to continue, as it may for 
many months, perhaps it is not il- 
logical to assume that in some cases 
the indicated growing pains may 
lead to conditions of real acuteness 
and dire consequences. 


Increased Losses 


It is somewhat obvious that had 
premiums increased during the last 
three years without a corresponding 
increase in losses, there would have 
been fewer problems with which 
to cope in our business. This was not 
to be the case. Losses as to virtually 
all classes have mounted in just 
about the same proportion as the 
increase which has obtained in pre- 
miums written. As to some classes 
the acceleration in losses has been 
much greater than the relative in- 
crease in premiums from these 
classes. This has accentuated the 
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by C. D. MINOR 
President, Virginia Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company 


problem. As we all know, premiums 
written are subject to commissions, 
taxes, assessments and other acquisi- 
tion costs and may be used without re- 
striction only when earned, whereas 
losses must be paid in cash. If 
there is any appreciable delay in loss 
payments, the insured becomes im- 
patient, the agent becomes impatient, 
and in some cases the supervising 
general agent becomes impatient. 
The complexities which attend our 
business today, particularly from the 
standpoint of premium income and 
losses incurred, create a situation of 
peculiarities. In one sense we have 
what we wanted and want what we 
have, and in another—and a more 
sober—sense we wish we hadn't 
wanted what we got and didn’t want 
what we have! 

The insurance business has always 
had its share of problems and com- 
plexities and doubtless it always will 
have. That’s one reason the business 
is so interesting. Accordingly, in 
commenting briefly, as I have, upon 
only a few of the problems with 
which we have been confronted 
within the last thirty-six months, 
there is no intention or desire on 
my part to foster a pessimistic at- 
titude. I think we should recognize 
quite frankly that we have been go- 
ing through a trying period and that 
we still have in front of us many 
very real problems with which we 
shall be obliged to deal. However, 
in considering these problems I feel 
that each of us should take an opti- 
mistic view of the future. 

It is almost axiomatic that great 
and everlasting good grows out of 
periods of adversity. The truth of 
this statement goes back to the old 
axiom that necessity is the mother of 
invention. It seems that we Ameri- 
cans are prone to go along the path- 
way easiest to travel until we come 
squarely up against a barrier which 
in effect challenges our going any 
farther, When we are challenged 





and when our backs are up against 
the wall, we are not afraid to accept 
the challenge and we make a new and 
better pathway for the use of our- 
selves and those to follow. There 
was a real challenge to the very exist- 
ence of our business in the decision 
handed down by the United States 
Supreme Court in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case. That 
challenge is being and will be met 
through appropriate individual state 
legislative enactment and by the 
business as a whole, and it is my feel- 
ing that every one of us who gains 
his livelihood through insurance 
should be profoundly thankful the 
business had within its ranks those 
individuals of vision, mental ability 
and leadership responsibile for the 
formation of the All-Industry Com- 
mittee and the legislation proposed 
by that committee. Those men and 
the results of their efforts deserve 
our fullest approbation. 


Abundance of Premiums 


As I have already indicated, the 
abundance of insurance premiums 
being produced today has created a 
situation of peculiarities. In the 
past the companies, either directly 
or through their supervising general 
agents, have labored diligently and 
expended much time and effort to- 
ward building up a loyal and aggres- 
sive agency plant and to tap new 
sources of premium income through 
these representatives. Thus, local 
agents have become the production 
forces on behalf of the companies 
and their supervising general agents 
and it is to these representatives that 
insurers will look for the business 
they will write in the years to come. 
Obviously, neither the companies nor 
their supervising general agents wish 
to destroy the substantial asset they 
have as a result of the relationship 
existing between them and _ local 
agents, hence it would seem the 
insurers are likely to continue to do 
everything within their power to 
absorb the somewhat overabundance 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The General Agent—Continued 


of insurance premiums being passed 
along to them. 

It is not difficult to understand 
that there is a limit on the part of 
every company as to the amount of 
premiums that it can assimilate with- 
out adverse effects, just as there is a 
limit to the amount of food an indi- 
vidual can eat without becoming ill. 
In the light of these facts, it would 
seem about the only alternative in- 
surers have is to apply stricter un- 
derwriting practices for a twofold 
purpose: (1) to avoid being gorged 
by a premium income in excess of 
that which can be assimilated with 
safety, and (2) to bring about a cor- 
rection in the prevailing loss ratio. 
As is well known, the loss experience 
of practically all insurers during the 
last two years has been on the un- 
favorable side. It is my belief there 
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has been no undue liberalization in 
underwriting practices simply be- 
cause there has been an abnormal 
flow of premiums written. Regard- 
less of the correctness of this as- 
sumption, the loss experience has 
been unfavorable during a period 
when moral hazard is almost extinct. 
This would indicate the necessity for 
greater care in underwriting under 
present conditions. 

If this is so with the economic 
level as it is today, evidently it be- 
hooves us to look forward to the 
time, perhaps not many months 
hence, when there will be a reces- 
sion in values and when the burning 
ratio may be accelerated as a con- 
sequence of moral hazard. Certainly, 
if we do not have our houses in order 
from an underwriting standpoint 
when that time arrives, we shall be 
obliged to pay the penalty and that 
penalty is likely to be severe. Ac- 
cordingly, the present with its abun- 
dance of premiums is a most oppor- 
tune time for a good housecleaning 
both as to agencies whose records 
have been consistently on the un- 
favorable side and as to risks known 
to be of a sub-standard type. 


The General Agent's Duties 


It is fundamental, of course, that 
the supervising general agent is ex- 
pected to produce business, and I am 
sure that he is having no difficulty 
in living up to his expectation at this 
time. Is it not likewise fundamental 
that the supervising general agent, 
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in the light of present conditions, 
should employ the soundest pos- 
sible underwriting practices, should 
extend his efforts production-wise 
in procuring quality risks and in 
avoiding risks of a sub-standard 
nature, and should 
passing on to his companies jumbo 


refrain from 


gross lines to be absorbed through 
the medium of reinsurance. (After 
all, the reinsurance market has be- 
come glutted and the opportunity for 
disposition of liability 
through that channel has been nar- 
rowed materially.) This question is 
posed because the points embraced 
in it pertain to the justification for 
the existence of the 


excessive 


supervising 
general agent. 

It is my understanding that it is a 
principle of economics that every 
commodity has a value and that this 
value is based upon the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable margin of 
profit for the producer. During the 
post-war period we have witnessed 
the spiral which has taken place as 
to the costs of virtually every com- 
modity and particularly those es- 
sential to our welfare and comfort. 
We likely have a suspicion that the 
high prices charged for certain com- 
modities are not justified. Never- 
theless, those prices are not regula- 
ted; hence, we can do nothing about 
them except to use our own judg- 
ment as to whether or not we shall 
pay the price asked for the things 
we want. Because insurance affects 
the public interest to such a great 
degree, there are strict regulations 
as to the rate of premium which may 
be charged for it. We cannot mark 
up the price of the protection we sell 
simply because we have had an un- 
favorable loss experience or because 
we know that it is costing us a lot 
more to do business today than it 
did a few years back. 


Automobile Rates 


The continuation and progress of 
any business depends upon its secur- 
ing a price for its goods or service 
which will enable it to show a fair 
and reasonable margin of profit for 
the risks it takes. In keeping with 
this last thought, it is heartening that 
within the past few months automo- 
bile insurance rates, particularly as 
to casualty coverages, have been in- 
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creased in thirty-odd states. In some 
instances these increases amount to 
as much as 40%. No one who is 
reasonably well informed as to pre- 
sent-day conditions in the automobile 
insurance field will question the ne- 
cessity for these increases. Even the 
novice is aware that losses arising 
from the ownership and operation of 
automobiles have soared beyond all 
expectations within the last two or 
three years. Thus, these increases 
in rates for automobile insurance are 
extremely salutary and indicate a 
trend in the right direction. 

Because of this trend, perhaps we 
might speculate as to what relief, if 
any, may be expected in the field of 
straight fire insurance. Property 
losses due to fire have been mounting 
month by month. Obviously, fire 
insurance underwriters can ill afford 
to long continue to show an under- 
writing loss as to the straight fire 
class and it would seem that to ob- 
viate this, either there must be an 
increase in fire insurance rates suf- 
ficient to meet the increase in losses 
or else underwriters must become so 
selective in their acceptances as to 
deny insurance protection with re- 
spect to a large segment of risks 
which would be acceptable if such 
risks were adequately rated. 


Change Is Inevitable 


Throughout the last couple of 
decades we have seen rates for this 
class reduced on an average of about 
50%. Moreover, during that period 
there has been a general broadening 
of the coverage which is provided 
and it would seem that existing con- 
ditions and the experience of the 
past two years indicate insurers and 
public officials in their desire to give 
insureds the greatest value possible 
have well nigh precluded that aver- 
age margin of profit to which in- 
surers are entitled. For the good of 
the business it is my personal hope 
that at least for the time being the 
day of rate reductions is past and 
that as circumstances may warrant 
the pattern established within recent 
months as to automobile insurance 
rates will be followed with respect to 
other classes. 


In a civilization such as ours noth- 
Ing 1s static. As the temperament, 
habits, activities and requirements of 
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SINKING OF THE TITANIC 


Amid all the festivity attendant upon such 
a sailing, the White Star liner, “Titanic”, 
largest ship afloat at the time, left England 
on the night of April 11, 1912, on her maiden 
voyage to New York. Shortly after two 
o’clock on the morning of the fifteenth dis- 
aster overtook her when she struck an ice- 
berg in the North Atlantic. The world stood 
in shocked horror at the news that over 
fifteen hundred of the 2,224 aboard had lost 
their lives. As a result, the forty-one mari- 
time nations represented at the International 
Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, held in 
London in 1913, undertook to impose upon 
each steamship company the obligation to 








the population change, so are there 
changes in those businesses which 
meet the demands of the people. 
There has been no exception in this 
regard on the part of the business of 
insurance. It, as a business, has kept 
step with the progress of our civili- 
zation. In doing this it has estab- 
lished an honorable record of 
achievement and perhaps the com- 
plexities which attend our business 
today are no more insurmountable 
than those which confronted our 
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give public notice of the regular route of its 
liners and to induce owners of all vessels to 
follow the course adopted by the principal 
companies. 

* * * 


The world could not imagine a “Titanic” 
sinking . . . but it did. Such unforeseen 
accidents do occur, and for 75 years Apple- 
ton & Cox has been furnishing protection in 
the form of hull insurance to owners of ships 
large and small. Naturally, such prominence 
in the marine insurance field attracts agents 
interested in writing Ocean Hull and other 
marine policies. 
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predecessors in the business twenty- 
five years or more ago. Because of 
the record of the business, we should 
have full faith in it and its future. 
But faith alone is not sufficient. That 
faith should be supported by the 
finest cooperation on the part of 
those interested in the business and 
by the application of sound thinking 
and diligent effort along constructive 
lines. 


From an address before the American Associa 
tion of Insurance General Agents. 
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Business Interruption 


OR some months now | have 

been making an effort to deter- 

mine how many local business 
men in various towns within my 
field are aware of business interrup- 
tion insurance. Very frequently my 
question as to how much busines 
interruption insurance they are 
carrying is answered by, ‘“What’s 
that 2” or. “I never heard of it.” A 
few policyholders told me they had 
bought the coverage upon the advice 
of their auditors and a few others 
bought the coverage when told about 
it by their local agents. Inquiries 
were also made of numerous agents 
in order to find out what their ex- 
periences were in soliciting this form 
of insurance and what seemed to be 
the principal obstacles encountered 
in sales solicitations. The consensus 
was that there are about three prin- 
cipal factors which prove difficult 
in selling this coverage. It was 
stated that : 

a. Many prospects looked upon 
business interruption insurance as a 
“new” coverage or a “frill” and 
were consequently skeptical. 

b. The coverage was too difficult 
to explain. 

c. Many prospects were reluctant 
to reveal their earnings. 


Preliminary Planning 


After having obtained these view- 
points I decided to try to work out 
a form of sales presentation that 
would tend to overcome these gen- 
eral obstacles. The following pro- 
cedure was developed and I have 
found it to be generally successful 
in selling business interruption in- 
surance to the average retail mer- 
chant, 

My first step is to make a brief 
study of the particular business and 
its owner to whom I plan to sell this 
coverage. It is quite important to 
estimate as closely as possible what 
his total annual sales are and what 
the cost of the merchandise he sells 
represents to him. A typical case 
might be that of a small grocery 
store owned and operated by one 
person. If the owner is an estab- 
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lished merchant and lives along the 
lines of a middle-class family | 
assume that he has a net income 
from his operations of about $3,500 
to $5,000 a year. In order to derive 
such a net income he probably would 
have to have gross earnings some- 
where between $8,000 and $10,000 
a year—or total annual - sales 
amounting to between $50,000 and 
$60,000 a year. Usually I figure on 
grocery store operations that the 
cost of merchandise sold approxi- 
mates about 80% of total annual 
sales. Thus by taking 80% of my 
estimated figures for his total an- 
nual sales I arrive at my estimate of 
his annual gross earnings. On other 
business operations I use varying 
percentages representing the cost of 
merchandise sold in keeping with 
the various mark-ups observed by 
various other retail establishments. 

Next, after having arrived at my 
estimated figures as to total annual 
sales and cost of merchandise sold, 
I usually prepare in triplicate a 
simple two-page typewritten pro- 
posal for the prospect. The first 
page carries as its heading: “Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance Pro- 
ke eer 7 
as I find it pays to personalize a 
slant. This first page sets 
forth in simple terms just what the 
policy covers, what the contract does 
in the event of loss and exactly what 
the perils are to be insured against. 

The second page serves to explain 
the procedure followed in determin- 
ing necessary amounts of insurance 
and the basis on which the premium 
cost is figured. Here is where I 
make use of my estimates of his 
total annual sales and cost of mer- 
chandise sold. To illustrate how 
these estimates are used, let’s take 
the case of a small store where total 
annual sales have been estimated at 


sales 


$60,000 and cost of merchandise 
sold at $48,000. I would set these 
figures up in the following fashion 
to demonstrate their application to 
the gross earnings form with 80% 
contribution : 

Page 2 


a. Estimated Total Annual Sales $60,000 
Less Estimated Cost of Mer- 


chandise Sold .... . . 48,000 
b. Estimated Gross Earnings $12,000 
c. Policy Amount: $9,600 (80% of 


$12,000) 

d. 80% Contribution Rate: $.75 

e. Premium Cost Estimated: $72 ($96 x 
75) 

i. Estimated average monthly gross earn- 
ings amount to $1,000 which can be 
insured at an estimated cost of $6 per 
month—this represents an estimated 
business operation expense of a little 
more than % of 1% of estimated aver- 
age monthly gross earnings. 

g. Estimated average daily gross earn- 
ings amount to about $33. 

Note: A full three-day interruption of 

business would cost about $100 of esti- 

mated gross earnings. Protection against 
almost 10 full months’ interruption of 
business would cost an estimated $72. 


The Approach 


In connection with the above | 
always predetermine the actual rate 
or rates to be used in the writing of 
the policy and always apply the pre- 
determined rates to my estimated 
gross figures contained in the pro- 
posals. Also, I have found that the 
80% contribution rate appears at- 
tractive to a prospect. The pro- 
posal is completed by attaching a 
copy of the appropriate uniform 
form work sheet and a copy of the 
uniform form to be used. 

The agent and I then call on the 
prospect. To start the sales talk 
off, I have found it helpful to ask 
whether or not the prospect has 
heard of the coverage rather than 
assume that he has—or rather than 
bore him with a lot of elementary 
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Business Interruption—Continued 


detail with which he may be famil- 
lar. A good way to lead off the dis- 
cussion is to lay two one-dollar bills 
on the counter. I suggest that the 
prospect consider one of these dol- 
lar bills as his investment in his 
buildings, fixtures and merchandise. 
The chances are he already has his 
property insured and he will prob- 
ably have to say “‘yes’”’ when he is 
asked if his property is insured. 


The Sales Talk 


Then, I ask him to consider the 
other dollar as his profit dollar— 
the important dollar representing 
the real reason why he is in busi- 
ness. It is for this dollar that he 
invested his other dollar in his prop- 
erty—without it he has no income. 
Now I ask him, “If you have a bad 
loss tonight, which one of these 
dollars will you lose tomorrow?” 
He may point out his “investment” 
dollar and if he does, he is reminded 
of his property insurance. But with- 
out business interruption insurance 
that “profit” dollar is gone—some- 
times I answer the question for him 
by picking up the “profit” dollar and 
putting it in my pocket. Money 
talks. 

At this point I hand a copy of 
the proposal to the prospect. Both 
the agent and myself have copies 
so we can all engage in a round- 
table discussion with the same in- 
formation in front of us. With the 
first page of the proposal in front 
of us, we go over the features of 
the coverage, loss adjustment, and 
describe the perils to be insured 
against. Then I carefully explain 


annual sales and cost of mer- 
chandise sold we can then tell him 
that all figures shown on page 2 are 
merely my estimated figures of his 
business operational figures to show 
him the procedure followed in ar- 
riving at amounts of insurance, but 
that the rate shown ts his actual rate. 
tlere I ask him if it isn’t a good 
business proposition to insure his 
gross earnings at an expense cost of 
about % of 1% of his average 
monthly gross earnings. Also, I ask 
him to compare what just a few 
days’ interruption of business would 
mean to him in comparison with the 
annual premium. I point out too, 
that his rate is considerably - less 
than the rate applying to his con- 
tents insurance—quite often this 
point will make a dent in his sales 
resistance from the economy stand- 
point. 

After being sure that the pros- 
pect understands the intent of the 
coverage, I try to lead him into a 
good discussion of how long it 
would take him to rebuild, replace 
his fixtures and his stock in the 
event of either partial or total loss. 
Usually I find the discussion tends 
to put him in a buying mood after 
the loss probabilities have been re- 
viewed, particularly in this day and 
age when building materials and 
merchandise remain comparatively 
scarce and costly. 


The Work Sheet 


If the prospect has shown a “de- 
sire” or has indicated, a definite in- 
terest in the coverage, I then call his 
attention to the attached work sheet. 
I explain that if he will insert the 
figures representing his actual total 


actually what this contract will cost 
him and how it will actually apply 
to his business. Here is where | 
bank on the estimates I have made 
for these two figures for I have 
found that if they are reasonably 
close he will be more inclined to 
present his figures which are, of 
course, the figures I want. Once he 
produces those figures the sale has 
just about been completed. 


Last Few Steps 


From that point on it is mainly a 
matter of determining the necessary 
amount of insurance to cover re- 
placement periods estimated for 
building, fixtures and stock and to 
determine with him what his esti- 
mate of discontinuing expenses will 
be. When the work sheet is prop- 
erly completed on the basis of ac- 
tual operational figures the order for 
the insurance can be taken and the 
policy issued. 

It has been my experience that the 
prospect may not always have his 
figures available at the time he is 
approached and as a result a sale 
could not be made then. But in 
some few cases prospects have said, 
“Leave this proposal with me, I 
would like to read it over” or, “Just 
as soon as I get my figures together 
I'll send this back to you.” On one 
such occasion I did leave a proposal 
with a prospect whom I believed to 
be only half interested—only to 
receive the proposal through the 
mail a few days later with a re- 
quest that a $96,000 policy be issued, 
In that case the proposal may have 
done a better job of selling than ] 
did. 
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MELD PROBLEMS 


HERE are few problems bother- 

ing the local agent today—his 

all-consuming one being the 
matter of placement of sufficient 
insurance to protect his clients’ in- 
terests. Any remarks of mine on 
this subject would be of little value 
as you are as well aware of this 
acute situation as I am. 

For the purposes of my paper, | 
am considering the insurance busi- 
ness to be as it used to exist, i.e., 
as I am fond of calling “normal 
times.” I believe that those normal 
times will again return to us, and 
will be the order of the day. By 
this I mean the time when there is 
actual competition among the insur- 
ance companies for desirable busi- 
ness, and an ample market for all 
of the good business which the 
American public wishes to buy. 

During and following the First 
World War our western prairie 
lands were plowed up so that more 
wheat could be raised. In order to 
produce bonanza crops, the ranchers 
unwittingly destroyed the “goose 
that laid the golden egg,” because 
in plowing up their prairie land, 
they destroyed the grass that had 
very tough roots which had been 
forming for many thousands of 
years. This grass served to hold 
the top soil against erosion. The 
land, no longer being protected by 
it, was subject to the destructive 
elements of rain and wind. Millions 
of bushels of top soil was blown away 
and scattered over the entire world. 


Professional Standards Lowered 


The insurance companies have, in 
the past, partially done the same 
thing. In reaching out for more 
and more premiums, and putting 
more and more pressure on field 
men for this business, they have 
contributed to the lowering of the 
professional standard of the Ameri- 
can Agency System through unwise 
agency appointments—that is, the 
appointment of agents who have no 
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qualifications to fit them to be in 
the insurance business other than 
personal connections that will pro- 
duce a few premium dollars. 

In reality, nothing is ever gained 
by such appointments. One fieldman 
may make such an appointment and 
secure a few premium dollars. His 
fellow fieldman who lost these pre- 
mium dollars will have to make 
another such appointment in order 
to recover that premium. So where 
are we? By following this vicious 
circle, each has secured approxi- 
mately the same premium income, 
each has another agent or group of 
agents to supervise; and as most 
of these agents have to be taught 
the very rudiments of the insurance 
business, each has added to the work 
he has to do, which work could 
be better expended in other direc- 
tions; and another who will repre- 
sent himself to the public as an 
expert on insurance matters has been 
added to the insurance business. 


No Net Gain 


This new agent, as a rule, will 
not add to the over-all volume of 
business; and it is certain that he 
will not add to the general prestige 
of the industry. It is seldom that 
he will create new insurance, but 
instead he will take away from the 
competent agent those premiums 
which that agent needs in order 
to maintain the high degree of 
service which he renders to the 
insurance-buying public. The in- 
competent agent tears down the 
business, and it is his acts or lack 
of acts which have contributed to 
the great growth of direct-writing 
companies and the lack of recogni- 
tion on the part of the public of 
the truly professional nature of the 
insurance business. 


As an illustration—how do you 
think the owner of a large furniture 
store felt when he had spent thou- 
sands of dollars for a U & O policy 
only to find, after the fire, that his 
warehouse had not been included, 
the coverage running to the store 
only. By the very nature of his 
business (and a competent agent 
would have ascertained this), he 
displayed in his store only samples 
of the furniture for sale. He made 
deliveries and completed his sales 
from the warehouse—he had no 
protection on the warehouse, hence, 
could not recover on his insurance. 
Do you think this man is a booster 
for stock company insurance, or of 
the insurance business at all? Does 
he value the services of the local 
agent ? 

When your assured or mine has 
a loss for which he is not fully com- 
pensated, the explanations about 
depreciation, the coinsurance clause 
or the wording of the contract is 
not going to convince him that the 
insurance companies or their agents 
as a group are not taking advantage 
of the public. 


Direct-Writing Challenge 


This man is ripe for the direct- 
writing company who tells him that 
the agent is unnecessary, and that 
he may as well have the commission 
that the agent receives, in the way of 
a dividend. He is also ripe for any 
new insurance legislation which 
would be in the form of a retaliation 
against, or the regulation of, the 
insurance business. 

There is hardly a mutual or 
reciprocal risk in the country which 
at one time was not insured in 
stock insurance companies through 
agents. The average man does not 

(Continued on the next page) 
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like to change. He had to become 
dissatisfied. The average man wants 
the best. Actually, he was forced 
to consent to a change to a direct- 
writing company. 

The competent agent 
cause a lack of public esteem. 


not 
On 


does 


the contrary, he builds up a respect 
which places him on a professional 
standing with the insurance buyer 
enough 


who is fortunate to have 


contact with him. 


There is not a 


question in the buyer’s mind, when 
dealing with a competent agent, of 


listening to a price appeal. 


Service Pays Off 


Some time ago I had an experi- 
ence with the secretary of one of our 


assureds whom I will call Bill. 


account was a large one, the 


The 


com- 


pensation premium alone amounted 
day 


to about $100,000 a year. One 
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FOUNDED 


The Western Department of Fireman's Fund 


marks its (2 & 


On October 8, 1871, Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over a lantern that started the 
great Chicago conflagration and inciden- 
tally inspired the establishment of the 
Western Department of Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company. Then only 8 years 
old, Fireman’s Fund demonstrated its 
Strength, Permanence and Stability by 
promptly paying over half a million 
dollars in claims, an amount that : 
even exceeded its capital. With 
losses so severe that 149 insur- 
ance companies failed. were 
suspended or withdrew to their 
home states, the Fireman’s Fund 


FIREMAN S FUND 


DME FIRE & MARINE 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
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ON PATH 


Anniversary 


achievement stood out like 
light. A testimonial containing 144 sig- 


a beacon 


natures was presented to the Company 
by business firms in appreciation of 
Fireman’s Fund paying all its losses 
in full, Fireman’s Fund responded by 
opening its Western Department in 
Chicago on July 1, 1872, a Department 
founded on faith in the face of ruin 
P) and destruction. With that faith 
more than vindicated through 
the years, Fireman’s Fund sa- 
lutes its Western Department on 
the occasion of its 75th Anni- 


versary. 


SINCE 1863 


NSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN S FUND 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
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when I was visiting Bill, he told 
me the Liberty Mutual representa- 
tive had been in to him, and 
had told Bill that they would write 


his compensation insurance at 


see 


our 
rates and would pay a dividend of 
20% 

Now it just happened that I had 
to Bill. 


He was an ex-banker who had been 


been of considerable service 


employed by several of the stock- 
holders of his company to put them 
on a profitable earnings basis. When 
I met him, he was determined he 
was going to reduce 
including the cost of their 

Inasmuch as he 


cost wherever 
he could, 
insurance. 
man, 
I made every effort to educate 
the 
every 


was a 
new and possessed this atti- 
tude, 
him in 
over 


insurance business. |] 
went detail 
surance protection, and explained to 
him just why his 
coverage had 
manner it was. I went over his 
operating statement with him and 
built up his U & O statement of 


of their in- 


corporation's 


been treated in the 


loss so he could understand just 
what he was buying. I went over 
his manufacturing operations and 


pointed out the loss possibilities, and 
explained to him what we had done 
to protect him against such losses. 
So I felt prefectly when Bill 
made this statement to me. There- 
fore, I said, “Sure, Bill, you can 
save 20% on your compensation 
insurance As far as that 1s 
concerned, if you feel services 
to you are not worth than 
that, I can tell you where you can 
save approximately an equal amount 
fire 


safe 


cost. 
my 
more 


on your insurance.” 


The Pay-Off 


He looked me for a minute, 


in fact, he looked at me for so long 


a, time I began to wonder if per- 
haps I had overstepped myself. 
Then he said, “Van, have you ever 


called on the So-and-so Manufactur- 
I said, “No, I don’t 
Then he said, “I think 
they ought to know you—they cam 
use your and with that 
he picked up the phone, and called 
them and asked them to see me—and 
that is the last I have heard of mutual 
competition from Bill. 
Just think how much 
defense this was than that 


ing Company ? 
know them.” 


services,” 


better 4 
which 


Continued on page 50) 
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ourselves, and to exert our influence on others to make them safety conscious. 


The response to this message was certainly encouraging. Producers in all parts of the 


country wrote to us pledging 
their support of such a cam- 


paign. 


Feeling that the place to start 
was “in our own backyard” 
we in American-Associated 
have formed a Safety Club. 
Its goal is the elimination of 
accidental injuries to every- 
One in our organization and 
to members of their families. 
This we hope to accomplish 
by pointing out to Safety 
Club members the hazards 
which surround them in their 
daily lives, and showing them 
how these hazards may be 
avoided. 


Every member of the club 
agrees to abide by the condi- 
tions shown on the RECORD 
OF ENROLLMENT. 


Thus, everyone in American-Associated is doing his or her part to help prevent injury 


to themselves and to others. 
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RECORD OF ENROLLMENT 


IN THE 


American -Associated Safety Club 
wame__ Richard Ce Lynch 
omce__ Sta Louis 
perartment__Pay Rol] Audit => 


I wan 




















part in preventing 
, death and damage to property. 


WHEN OPERATING AN AUTOMOBILE, I will obey all 
traffic signals; keep the car under control at all times; 
drive at safe speeds and treat other drivers with 
respect and courtesy... 


WHEN WALKING, I will cross streets at intersections 
and obey pedestrian traffic signals... 


AT ALL TIMES, I will do everything in my power to 
avoid accidental injury to myself, and will exert my 
influence to make others safety conscious. 

















HOW AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED EMPLOYEES 
ARE HELPING TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


You may recall an advertisement of the American-Associated Insurance Companies 
which appeared in insurance trade publications several months ago entitled “TRAGIC, 
YES: NECESSARY, NO!” It pointed out the tremendous—and unnecessary—loss 
of life and property resulting from automobile accidents, and suggested that all of us 
in the business of insurance join together in a continuing campaign to drive carefully 
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Field Problems—from 48 


was concocted some time back—.e., 
that the public should not insure 
with mutuals or reciprocals because 
they are cooperatives, and are a 
menace to the 
business—it would be helping to 
destroy the “profit system.’’ The 
fellow who got up that argument 
was thinking primarily of himself, 
and not much about the public’s 
viewpoint, that public who will buy 
where they feel they will get the best 
quality and the best service, regard- 
less of price. The statement that 
buying from cooperatives is con- 


American way of 
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INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 





American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 


Loum Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollarsammm 


trary to the American way of doing 
business offers no reason why the 
stock company insurance should cost 
more. 

Every agent, through self-educa- 
tion, and the counsel which fieldmen 
are in a position to offer him, and 
through salesmanship, can assist in 
raising the insurance business in 
the public regard to a point where 
the public would not dream of 
deserting him and foregoing his 
services in order to save a few 
dollars. 

How can fieldmen be of assistance 
in elevating the American Agency 
System to that of a profession? In 

















the first place, now that companies 
are not looking for volume, why not 
consider the elimination of the least 
competent agents—those fellows wh 
consume a large amount of time and 
give only a small premium volume. 
The elimination of those agents from 
the insurance field entirely would 
in turn give the fieldman the time 
to develop business brought by the 
competent agent, and to educate that 
agent who shows a promise of de- 
velopment. 


I do not consider the assistance to 
an agent in securing special lines 
a sufficient service to him. I would 
try to educate that agent up to the 
point where, without aid, he could 
do all of the necessary underwriting 
and selling, with the one possible 
exception of engineering. 


Bear in mind at all times that an 
agent represents himself as an expert 
to his acquaintances. If an 
improperly underwrites a risk, or 
fails to make a good impression on 
his client, his acts will reflect on the 
industry as a whole, and the client 
who has suffered through the in- 
competency of one local agent will 
judge the entire insurance business 
by that one unfortunate incident. 


agent 


Quirk of the Mind 


The human mind works in many 
peculiar ways. There is a quirk of 
the mind whereby the whole of a 
subject is colored or judged by the 
impressions received from only a 
segment. Strong in his book on the 
“Psychological Aspects of Business” 
explains this mental quirk very well 
when he tells the story of the man 
who was visiting Philadelphia for 
the first time. The man was im- 
pressed by that historical city—its 
quaint architecture—the retaining 
and maintaining of many of the old 
colonial structures—while at the 
same time it was taking its place 
as one of the outstanding manufac- 
turing centers of the country. He 
was discussing this fascination with 
the aquaintance he was visiting at 
lunch; and just as he was in the 
midst of his discussion, he acciden- 
tally knocked over his bowl of soup 
into his lap. For years afterwards 
when the man had completely for- 
gotten the spilled soup incident, he 
still could not say anything good 
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about Philadelphia. In his mind it 
was a horrible city. What actually 
happened was that when Philadel- 
phia was uppermost in his mind, 
an incident which was very embar- 
rassing to him occurred. Therefore, 
this embarrassment was turned to- 
wards Philadelphia. He had the 
unpleasant impression just as he was 
thinking of Philadelphia, and as a 
result it colored his entire attitude 
towards the city, the impression 
remaining with him throughout his 
lifetime. 

Phychologists describe this as the 
“Law of Fusion,” to which all of 
us are subject. When a member of 
the public has an unpleasant ex- 
perience with insurance, his entire 
attitude towards insurance is colored 
with disfavor. Insurance carries 
natural hazards, anyway, because in 
dealing with insurance, we are deal- 
ing with catastrophes. Man does not 
like to think of catastrophes, and, 
therefore, we, as insurance men, are 
associated in the public’s mind with 
unpleasantness; and without really 
knowing why, they are inclined to 
hold us at bay. 

When this natural feeling is sup- 
plemented by the incompetency of 
a legally appointed agent, who gets 
his business through personal 
friends or contacts, and offers noth- 
ing to the insurance buyer to justify 
his existence, he only confirms the 
buyer’s pre-conceived idea that in- 
surance is a necessary evil, and 
prepares his client for the first attack 
by the direct-writing companies on 
the plea that the insurance agent is 
not necessary to our _ business 
economy. 


Sell Service 


How can this hazard to our busi- 
ness be overcome—in my opinion 
only by superservice on the part of 
the companies and fieldmen through 
their agents—by making their agents 
so well informed in their business, 
and so capable in passing that in- 
formation along that the public 
cannot help but respect them. The 
agent should be taught to sell our 
insurance on the basis of what it will 
do for the buyer rather than because 
he is the second cousin of the buyer’s 
wife, or some other popular form of 
nepotism, and the buyer has to have 
the insurance anyway. The com- 
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know the people who work for him? 


ployee defalcations. 


correct coverage for any need. 
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MYSTERY MAN 


Employees spend an average of 7 hours out of every working day on the 
job. But even after years of service, how well does any employer really 


Family illnesses and death; high living costs and the struggle to make 
ends meet; bad companions; gambling—these are the foremost reasons 
why honest employees become thieves. And it's a rare employer who knows 
his people well enough to know when such danger threatens. 

That's why, in big business or small, correct Fidelity Coverage is the only 
assurance an employer has that he won't suffer a serious loss through em- 


With “American's” four types of Dishonesty Bonds, you can provide the 





American Casualty Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Capital $2,000,000 








panies should teach,the agent not 
to advance weak arguments such as 
that the insurance buyer should not 
do business with cooperatives as the 
reason why the assured should keep 
his business with the stock company 
agent. They should teach him to 
so sell the assured on his services, 
that that agent has and is capable 
of giving, so much so that the assured 
in turn would never dream of trying 
to save a few dollars by dispensing 
with his services. 


If I were a fieldman, I would try 
to educate my agent up to the highest 
possible point, thus multiplying my 
effectiveness manifold. I would not 
look with favor on the agent, re- 
gardless of how much business he 
may give me, if I had to do his work 
for him. I would realize that that 
agent was representing me and my 
company before the public, and that 
if he had so little knowledge that 
he could not do his own underwrit- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Problems—Continued 


ing, design his own forms and advise 
the assured as to their coverage, 
sooner or later he will make mistakes 
which would be embarrassing to my 
company and to my profession. 

I would study the psychology of 
selling, so that I could not only 
favorably impress my agent and 
secure my fair share of his volume of 
business, but also so that I could 
pass on selling ideas to him and in 
turn make him a better and more 
effective member of our fraternity. 


Salesmanship 


Insurance men, and the industry 
as a unit, render many services for 
the public as a group, and a great 
many more to their clients in par- 
ticular ; yet frequently, through lack 
of salesmanship, they receive. no 
credit for it. As an example, in one 
individual case I can give you a clear 
illustration of what I mean. 

When I first came to Detroit, our 
office was in the process of losing 
at expiration insurance on a very 
large manufacturing company. I was 
sent out to try to save it. I was 
told by the executive vice president 
that the reason we were losing the 
business was because for years our 
firm had been writing several mil- 
lion dollars of windstorm insurance 
on their property at a rate of .09 
per $100; whereas, his insurance 
buyer had succeeded in getting this 
coverage for practically nothing, with 
a resultant saving of many thousands 
of dollars to them. He believed that 
if we had been on our toes, they 
would have been ahead tens of thou- 


sands of dollars in past expenditures, 
and that we had been deliberately 
making this overcharge for our own 
financial gain. 

Upon investigation, I learned that 
they had been charged the standard 
tornado rate prevailing before the 
adoption of the F.I.A. Superior 
Form—that we had been largely 
instrumental in bringing the Supe- 
rior Form into the state, and had 
used this risk to assist us in that 
purpose. Actually, through our suc- 
cessful efforts, this risk was the 
first one in the state to receive supe- 
rior treatment. However, their in- 
surance buyer took the entire credit 
for the savings of some thousands 
of dollars a year in premium; and 
because we had accomplished this 
savings for the assured, without 
credit to ourselves, we lost the en- 
tire account. 

This was the direct result of lack 
of salesmanship on our part. If we 
had kept the assured informed of 
our efforts as we proceeded, advised 
him just what we were trying to 
do, and why we were trying to do 
it, then, when those accomplish- 
ments were successful, no one but 
our own firm would have received 
the credit for the material reduction 
in the insurance cost, and undoubt- 
edly this business would have still 
been on our books. 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship 


There is really very little to sales- 
manship—only the thorough under- 
standing of a few fundamentals. 
One I have already touched on, that 
is, the Law of Fusion. In comply- 
ing with this law, we should never 


do anything to give a bad impression 
to the man we hope to do business 
with. 

The second. is the complete defini- 
tion in our own mind of the tw 
steps of a sale, i.e., (1) is the Want 
on the part of the prospect of the 
article we have to sell, and (2) is 
the Fulfillment of that Want by us. 


Human Desires 


We must understand that the 
human being acts very nearly ex- 
clusively to satisfy his own wants; 
and that if we are to be successful 
in dealing with him, we must put 
his wants ahead of ours. An agent 
wants to make money, he desires 
to take a position with his clients 
as an outstanding authority on in- 
surance, he wants to be a success, 
If a fieldman appeals to him by 
offering him the services which will 
help him fill those wants, then he 
in turn will be appreciative and will 
come to believe that his is the best 
company for him to deal with. 

If I were a fieldman, I would try 
to do the same thing for my agents 
that I now do for our clients, that 
is, | would try to make myself so 
valuable and so indispensable to that 
agent, that he would not tolerate the 
thought of getting along without me. 

By following these principles, you 
will not only increase the profes- 
sional standing of our business, but 
you will also raise your own stature 
with your company because your 
premiums are bound to increase in 
direct proportion to your efforts 
along these lines. 


From an address before the Michigan Fire 
Field Club. 
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New Business From Old 


OME men, more or less fa- 
mous, have spoken words which 
now and then provide worth- 
while thinking or a challenge to our 
inertia. For instance, here’s some- 
thing attributed to Carl Hubbell: 

“A fellow doesn’t last long on 
what he has done. He’s got to keep 
delivering as he goes on.”’ 

Here’s a word of wisdom from 
Darwin Curtis: 

“A great deal of the room at the 
top is made by gentlemen who have 
gone to sleep there and fallen off.” 

And another, credited to T. J. 
Watson: 

“Once an organization loses its 
spirit of pioneering and rests on its 
early work, its progress stops.” 

You probably know many other 
sayings along a similar vein, sayings 
which act like a shot in the arm and 
start you off again to success full of 
vim, vigor and vitality. 


Develop Old Business 


All of which brings us to the sub- 
ject of making the most of your old 
business ; in other words, developing 
new business from clients already 
on your books. If you want to main- 
tain the good-will and confidence of 
your present clients, just because 
you think you did a good job for 
them at one time does not mean you 
can rest on your laurels forever- 
more. It represents an unhealthy 
condition which can only act to the 
detriment of both you and your 
policyholders. 

As far as you yourself and “rest- 
ing on your laurels” is concerned, 
you are simply stopping the natural 
growth of your business. And you 
know what that means to you in 
the way of money in your pocket 
as well as your prestige. 

As far as your clients are con- 
cerned, you are really betraying 
their confidence and trust in you; 
that is, if you do not develop and 
add new lines to your business as 
their own business and personal in- 
surance needs become different. 
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Times change, living standards 
become higher, incomes go up, val- 
ues increase, and John Jones, who 
eight years ago, when you first 
started servicing him insurance-wise, 
was just a beginner in business is an 
important personality in his com- 
munity today. 

All he could call himself in the 
old days was a small filling station 
manager, operating a  spare-time 
garage on the side. In the past 
eight years he has gone up in the 
world. 


Changing Status 


He now has several men working 
for him. His garage is known as the 
best in town. His constantly ex- 
panding business operations mean 
he is always in the process of adding 
something new to his equipment or 
buildings. 


John Jones, the man who eight 
years ago caused you concern be- 
cause he could hardly pay for the 
insurance on his old jalopy and his 
house, is now an up and coming 
business man who really needs, 
wants, and can pay for the miscel- 
laneous kinds of insurance which 
usually only you (because you're 
in the insurance business) know 
you can provide for his protection. 

There is considerable business to 
be had from the old business on your 
books. Even if a man hasn’t made 
the material advancement of the 
John Jones in our story, in time 
even he is a prospect for insurance 
you probably never dreamed of 
when you first placed him on your 
books. 


Must Be Prodded 


Another important point to re- 
member is that while the great ma- 
jority of men realize they need in- 
surance (however vague or strong 
that feeling may be) they rarely 
seek it out of their own accord. 
The average man must be prodded 
out of his inertia. That’s where you 
come in as a producer. 


How are you going to do it? 

Different agents, of course, use 
different methods, but whatever sys- 
tem they do employ, the important 
point is that agencies which go 
ahead never lose sight of the fact 
that new business can be developed 
from the old. Accordingly, they 
frequently review an assured’s in- 
surance as to corrections, changes 
or additions which will afford the 
client better protection. 

It’s an old story that the survey 
is one of the best ways to get new 
business from old, but it is still as 
true as ever. Through a survey 
changes in the client’s insurance re- 
quirements are pointed out and 
necessary recommendations can 
then be made by the agent to bring 
the client’s insurance in line with 
his present-day needs. 


Check-off Lists 


Some agents, in developing new 
business from the old, use a so- 
called “check-off” list which they 
send to their clients with a renewal 
policy. This list consists of prin- 
cipal insurance coverages and a brief 
description of each. On this list 
then is indicated the insurance car- 
ried as well as the insurance recom- 
mended. 

Agents who use this system have 
found that a sheet such as this helps, 
materially in the sale of coverages 
the assured does not carry. They 
have found that their recommenda- 
tion stamped opposite a specific cov- 
erage could hardly fail to make the 
assured consider it, particularly if 
the premium charge is quoted in an 
accompanying letter. Agents who 
do use this system are careful, how- 
ever, not to send the sheets out 
merely with check marks in ink or 
in pencil. An unscrupulous assured, 
following an. uninsured loss, might 
add his own check mark and bring 
about a situation most embarrassing 
to the agent. 

(Continued on the next page) 





New Business—Continued 


Another method used by agents 
in getting new business from busi- 
ness already on their books is 
through the use of records indicat- 
ing the business for every customer 
—records which in essence are the 
good old line card. Through these 
records an agent determines what 
has been written and what should 
be written. 

There are a number of types of 
line cards. They run all the way 


from elaborate sales analysis books, 
customer ledgers, to simple card 
files or duplicate invoice files. 

With such records, every time an 
agent or solicitor leaves his office 
he can quickly get up-to-date infor- 
mation from these cards with the 
purpose of using this data when he 
sandwiches in among other calls a 
few calls for new business. It is 
said that the reason some solicitors 
of insurance do not make such new 
business ‘calls a regular part of their 
daily work is that the prospect cards 








unting accidents cause injury and 


death to thousands of hunters each year. 
Guard against the consequences of 
expensive damage suits with a Standard 
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or files are either incomplete or im- 
properly filed and it takes too long 
to find records of logical prospects, 
Because developing new _ business 
from old is an important part of a 
good agent’s job, keeping such rec- 
ords up-to-date cannot be overem- 
phasized. 


Type Extra Invoices 


One plan which is widely used 
for getting new business from old 
business is that of making an extra 
copy of the original invoice and fil- 
ing it by types of insurance. Thus 
all family comprehensive liability 
insurance assureds are placed to- 
gether, all personal accident policy- 
holders are filed in one place, etc. 

Then when a broadening endorse- 
ment or a new form of policy comes 
along affecting a certain type of cov- 
erage, the agent can quickly refer 
to this file and learn which of his 
clients are affected. A letter, tele- 
phone call or personal visit clinches 
easily the new or broadened cover- 
age. Filing the extra invoices in this 
way also gives an agent a ready 
mailing list, the importance of which 
cannot be overestimated for direct 
mail work, say, in connection with 
insurance-to-value. 

Some System Required 

Every agent should sooner or 
later find his own way of setting 
up records for getting new business 
once he is sold on the idea of de- 
veloping new lines for old clients. 
But whatever system he devises or 
fails to devise, the fact remains that 
unless he does have some sort of 
system for cultivating and develop- 
ing the new business inherent in 
every policyholder on books today. 
he is on the downgrade as far as 
his agency development is con- 
cerned, he is missing the best oppor- 
tunity ever for increasing his service 
(and, not so incidentally, his com- 
mission) and he is leaving the door 
wide open for his competitors 

So if you are tops today with your 
policyhoiders, keep in mind a cap- 
sule of wisdom such as this: 

“A fellow doesn’t last long on 
what he has done. He’s got to keep 
delivering as he goes on.” 

And what’s more—practice it! 


—The Employers’ Pioneer 
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NAAVIUON Ah’S 


FAMILY ALBUM 


Diligent Douglas. Leaves no stone unturned 
to serve the best interests of client and company. Dem- 
onstrates true agency service which gives the best 
possible protection. Result: Lots of overtime work but 
it pays off well. 


Efficient Egbert. A smooth, effortless agent 
who has his selling, underwriting and servicing so 
well worked out that even the company wonders 
how he does it. This gives him more time for golf and 
plenty of new business—and it looks easy. 


Fortunate Frank. one of those agents who's 
always in luck. The envy of the others. They don’t 
realize he makes his own breaks; knows his business, 
his policyholders’ needs, and a lot of prospects. And 
they call it luck! 


* 
N ° F. G. The Perfect Agent. Does all these 


things and more. Sound steady protection and pre- 
vention service—all the time. 


* National Fire Group agents, of course 


Vs Vij Y F ”, 
NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
MECHANICS and TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED NATIZNAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, HARTFORD 15, CONN, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
175 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 234 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 


MEMBER THE ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 








Another advertisement 
dramatizing the ever-pres- 
ent threat of losses through 
employee dishonesty .. . de- 
signed to help you, the 
Maryland agent or broker, 
sell blanket Fidelity Bonds 
in larger amounts. 











MEN BREAK, TOO! 


Like a finely drawn violin string, men frequently 
snap under the stress of financial troubles. And 
then, to many, there seems no other way out of 
their difficulties ... except to steal. 


Today...tomorrow...you, as an employer, may 
find out—too late—that a trusted employee has 
forged a check... juggled your books...embezzled 
money. Stolen—from you. 

There is only one sure safeguard against loss 
from employee dishonesty. That is a Fidelity 
Bond covering every person on your payroll... for 
you never know who may be exposed as a thief. 
And because embezzlements today sometimes 


run into big figures, you need coverage in far 
greater amounts than ever before. 

Whether your business is large or small, you'll 
find that guaranteed honesty is the best policy. And 
that means a Fidelity Bond (dishonesty insur- 
ance) in an adequate amount. 

The man to see for this protection is your 
Maryland agent. Because he is expressly selected 
for his knowledge and experience, you can place 
your insurance problems in his hands with the 
utmost confidence. 

Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN LEADING NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


-_ 
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ATLANTIC Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Examined 


An examination of this company as of December 31, 
1946 released by the Texas Insurance * Department 
shows total admitted assets in the amount of $1,447,992. 
Policyholders’ surplus was $1,045,252 or $13,519 
greater than reported by the company, due to a decrease 
in reserves for losses, claims and adjustment expenses. 
Assets consist principally of bonds carried at $655,000, 
stocks $607,461 and cash $157,298. 


ACCREDITED HOSPITAL & Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


In Process of Organization 


Articles of incorporation have been granted the Ac- 
credited Hospital and Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, by the Missouri Insurance Department. Plans 
call for an authorized capital of $250,000 consisting of 
50,000 shares of stock, par value $5 each, with opera- 
tions limited at the start to writing accident and health 
and hospitalization coverages in Illinois and Missouri. 
Although the company is authorized to write all forms 
of life coverage, it is proposed not to write this form 
of coverage at present, except in a limited way in those 
lines that will be allied with accident and health and 
hospitalization. Sponsors of the new company are a 
group headed by August Kern, Jr., Joe Jackson, Jr. and 
\rnold Roth, members of large producing accident and 
health and hospitalization insurance agencies. Slated to 
head the company as president is August Kern, Jr. with 
John A. Ruhl as vice president, W. Calvin Clippinger 
as secretary and Walter A. Hombs as treasurer. The 
directorate will consist of the previously named officers 
and Joe Jackson, Jr., H. J. McAnally, Arnold Roth, 
E. B. Whitmer and Erwin F. Vetter. 
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ALLIED AMERICAN MUTUAL Fire Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Raises Dividend Scale 


An increase from 10% to 20% in the dividend rate 
to policyholders of Allied American Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company has been announced by C. E. Hodges, 
president. The increase becomes effective with policies 
expiring in December, 1947. The new rate applies to 
automobile fire, theft and collision coverages. 

A substantial improvement in loss experience is re- 
ported by the management. Mr. Hodges reports that 
current earnings from underwriting amply support the 
announced higher dividend return and that he believes 
conditions will continue to be favorable in the foresee- 
able future. 


AMERICAN STATES Insurance Company 
AMERICAN STATES Fire Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Absorbs Subsidiary 


American States Insurance Company has taken over 
the assets and liabilities of its wholly-owned affiliate, 
American States Fire Insurance Company as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1947. The reason for this action is that the 
parent company recently qualified under the Indiana 
Multiple Line Insurance Law and may now write all 
lines of fire and inland marine insurance in addition to 
full coverage automobile, multiple casualty lines, and 
fidelity and surety. A Fire and Inland Marine Depart- 
men has been set up by the parent organization to handle 
the newly acquired business. As of July 1, 1947 all 
fire business in force in the states of Ohio, Illinois, 
Kentucky and Iowa was reinsured with the American 
Equitable Assurance Company of New York, as these 
states have not passed multiple line laws. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman of the 
board and treasurer, Dudley R. Gallahue; president, 
Edward F. Gallahue and secretary, Kurt F. Pantzer. 
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... the stopping place 
of busy people / 


LY fda 


In the Heart of Pittsburgh's Golden 
Triangle . . . within easy walking dis- 
tance of all important office buildings, 
stores and theatres .. . the Pittsburgher 
is the ideal spot to stay. 


YYUY@@@—_ 0000 


You'll enjoy the large comfortable 
rooms, every one with a private bath 
ond radio... the excellent restaurants 

. and the friendly courtesy thot 
always awaits you at the Pittsburgher 


+ 
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Single Rooms: $3.50 to $5.00 
Double Rooms: $5.00 to $7.00 


A KNOTT HOTEL—Joseph F. Duddy, Manager 


COLONIAL Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Discontinues Writing Compensation 


The Colonial has announced that it has discontinued 
the writing, in California, of workmen’s compensation 
insurance effective September 1, 1947 for new business 
and October 1, 1947 for renewals. Business currently 
on the company’s books will be allowed to run off to 
expiration. The company will confine its writings to 
automobile and truck lines. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


Examined 


The convention examination of the company, as of 
December 31, 1946, was recently released by the Texas 
Insurance Department and showed assets of $5,999,907, 
capital $775,000 and surplus $309,485. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Stock Registration Approved 


The registration statement covering an offering of 
100,000 shares of capital stock by the company became 
effective September 1, 1947. Stockholders of record 
September 3, received subscription warrants entitling 
holders thereof to subscribe for the new stock at $40 
per share, par value $10, in the ratio of one new share 
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for each five shares held and expire September 17, 1947. 
A nation-wide group of investment bankers headed by 
Glore, Forgan and Company and William Blair & Com- 
pany are underwriting the issue. 


THE EDUCATORS—A Mutual Health and 


Accident Association, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Simplifies Title 


For the purpose of simplification, The Educators re- 
vised its title effective August 30, 1947, and is nov 
known as Educators Mutual Insurance Company, 


EMPLOYERS Insurance Company of Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Increases Capital—Decreases Dividends 


This company has announced the declaration of a 
$50,000 stock dividend, thereby increasing its capital 
from $200,000 to $250,000. The board of directors then 
voted to increase the authorized capital from $300,000 
to $500,000. Policyholders’ dividends on automobile 
coverages were reduced from 20% to 10%. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL Liability Insurance 


Company, Wausau, Wisconsin 
Reduces Dividends 


The company reduced its dividends on workmen’s 
compensation insurance from 20% to 15%, effective 
on and after September 1, 1947. Previously automobile 
bodily injury and property damage dividends were re- 
duced from 20% to 10% (see August issue of Best's 
FIRE AND Casua.Lty News, page 56). 


FACTORY MUTUAL Liability Insurance 


Company of America, Providence, Rhode Island 
Examined 


A convention report of examination of the mutual, 
covering the four-year period ending December 31, 
1946, was recently released by the Rhode Island In- 
surance Department and verified, with a few minor 
changes, the annual statement filed by the company as 
of that date. Operations for the period showed an 
underwriting gain of $4,531,953, or 46.3% on earned 
premiums of $9,786,999, and a gain from investments 
of $1,480,466, while federal taxes of $208,452, policy- 
holders’ dividends of $3,394,569 and interest incurred 
on guaranty fund of $101,925 reduced the net gain in 
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policyholders’ surplus to $3,407,443. The examiners’ 
summary showed assets of $17,856,555 and policyhold- 


ers’ surplus of $12,720,786, or $14,789 greater than 
reported by the company as of year-end 1946. 


FEDERAL MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Dividend Change 


The Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Company adopted 
a reduced dividend policy effective September 1. Cur- 
rent dividend return now is 15% on all business written 
under fire policies including so-called allied lines and 
extended coverage. The rate of return on automobile 
lines remains unchanged at 10%. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Indemnity Company 
FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Share Exchange 


The directors of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany voted September 26, subject to the approval of the 
stockholders of the company and of the Insurance Com- 
missioner of California, to make an offer to acquire the 
outstanding shares of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company in exchange for Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company stock on a share for share basis with an al- 
ternative cash offer to stockholders holding ten shares 
or less of record on September 25, 1947. 


GENERAL Insurance Corporation 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Examined 


The Texas Insurance Department reviewed the op- 
erations of this company for the two-year period ending 
December 31, 1946. A decrease in surplus of $13,799 
resulted from the minor adjustments in assets and lia- 
bilities. The examiners’ balance sheet as of year-end 
showed assets of $721,678 and policyholders’ surplus of 
$371,191 as compared with $724,872 and $384,990, 
respectively, reported by the company at vear end. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


Capital Increase Approved 


Stockholders of Glens Falls Insurance Company on 
September 5 approved the proposed increase in capital 
stock from $2,500,000 to $3,250,000 by the issuance 
of 150,000 additional shares. The new shares are being 

Continued on the next page) 
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BITUMINOUS 


Serves with 


assistance in the field 


The kind of assistance you want... 
when you need it. That’s what you get 
from Bituminous and its trained field 
specialists. 

Bituminous Special Agents have a 
first-hand knowledge of your under- 
writing problems. They help with 
tricky risks and out-of-the-ordinary 
coverages, increase premium volume, 
build morale in your district, and per- 
sonally assist at the point-of-sale. 
They “talk your language”—and con- 


sider your problems as their own. 


In addition, Bituminous serves you 
in countless other ways . . . with its 
financial stability, good loss paying 
record, variety of lines, attractive 
commissions, and helpful underwriting 


policy. 


Gutla with Sttuminous 


aMinous Ca ; 
BTU PORATIO MALTY 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 


ASSETS OVER $18,000,000 


Specializing in: Workmen’s Compensation . . . Comprehensive 
Liability . . . Public Liability . . . Property Damage. . . 
Comprehensive Personal Liability . . . Automobile Liability. 
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Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





A STOCK COMPANY 


All forms Casualty Insurance 


Aviation Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 














No Business 
Direct 





NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 











GLENS FALLS—Continued 


offered to stockholders of record October 6 in the ratio 
of three new shares for each ten shares held at a price 
of $05 per share. Any unsubscribed shares will be 
purchased by a syndicate headed by Morgan Stanley 
& Company. 


GREAT AMERICAN Group 
New York, New York 


Group Set-Up Being Simplified 


The Tri-State Insurance Company is now being 
formed under New York laws by the Great American 
Insurance Company to serve as the vehicle for the 
consolidation of American National Fire and North 
Carolina Home Insurance Companies which is expected 
to be consummated on or about November 1. Following 
the merger the title will be revised to American National 
Fire Insurance Company and the new company will 
have capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of about $2,- 
000,000. All business of the new American National 
will continue to be reinsured in the Great American but 
it is expected that the company will be given an appro- 
priate percentage of participation in the group’s business. 


Executive Changes 


Effective September 16, William H. Koop resigned as 
the chief executive of the Great American Insurance 
Company, American Alliance Insurance Company, 
Rochester American Insurance Company and Great 
American Indemnity Company and concurrently was 
elected chairman of the executive committees of these 
companies succeeding the late General Samuel Me- 
Roberts. 

To fill the vacancies created by Mr. Koop’s resigna- 
tion. Daniel R. Ackerman was advanced from vice 
president to chairman of the boards of the fire com- 
panies and John C. Evans from vice president to presi- 
dent. 

Gustav F. Michelbacher was advanced from vice pres- 
ident to president of the Great American Indemnity 
Company. Jesse S. Phillips continues as board chair- 
man of the latter company. 


GROUP HEALTH Cooperative, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Examined 


Operations of the cooperative were reviewed for the 
three-year period ending September 30, 1946 in an 
examination report recently released by the New York 
Insurance Department. As of that date the organiza- 
tion had assets in the amount of $80,711 and _policy- 
holders’ surplus of $44,238. Premium volume during 
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the period under review totaled $260,853 of which 
$95,874 was written during the first nine months of 
1946, while the total claims paid were $113,492 for 
the period and $45,775 for the nine month period of 
1946. 

The organization’s statement of income for the period 
also showed total contributions in loans in the amount 
of $140,568, of which $138,880 was received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for reimbursement of expenses, 
while $1,388 in cash and $300 in services were con- 
tributed under loan agreements. The examiner stated 
that notwithstanding the allowance of aforementioned 
grant received as an offset against the expenses paid, 
the cooperative had exceeded the statutory limitations 
of the expense ratio (30% of premium income). A 
statistical study of expenses showed that they averaged 
for the period 34.8% if the grants were allowed and 
88.1% if disallowed. As of the examination date no 
liability appeared in the statement for $56,252 in non- 
interest bearing certificates of indebtedness which were 
issued to stockholders in 1946 when the organization 
changed from a consumers’ cooperative stock corpora- 
tion to its present form as a membership corporation 
without stock. The certificates are not a legal liability 
of the cooperative and are repayable only with the con- 
sent of the Superintendent of Insurance. 


THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Mid-Year Statement 


The financial balance sheet of The Home Insurance 
Company of New York as of June 30, 1947 revealed 
total admitted assets on the basis of actual market value 
for all securities of $187,469,385 and combined capital 
and surplus of $67,711,121 compared with $182,244,632 
and $73,690,286, respectively, on December 31, 1946. 
Unearned premiums at the mid-year date were $87,- 
427 286 reflecting a rise of more than $9,000,000 since 
the close of last year. Cash and U. S. Government bonds 
totaled $79,583,381 at June 30, against $75,121,563 
maintained on December 31, 1946. 


HUDSON Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of Great 
Britain, New York, New York 


Grannatt Named President 


The boards of directors of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of Great Britain and the Hudson Insurance 
Company have elected M. H. Grannatt president to 
succeed C, A. Nottingham, effective October 1. Mr. 
Grannatt also serves as assistant United States manager 
of the Royal-Liverpool Group and as United States 
manager of the Skandia Insurance Company of Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
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Help in Easing 
the 
Capacity Problem 


The resistance of companies, to the flood of 
offerings of larger and larger lines today, 
results not only from the strain on surplus about 
which we read so much but also from the burning 
rate of our country's property which has reached 
the point where the underwriter is skeptical of 
almost any new offering. 


In his daily contact with the property owner, the 
agent who is informed on fire prevention and 
protection and does not hesitate to use his 
knowledge, can contribute greatly to a reduction 
in this loss and thus do much to revise the under- 
writers’ point of view. 


The agency plant is the most effective medium 
through which to spread the gospel of conserva- 
tion of property from fire. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 






CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bidg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
525 Chestnut St. 1417 Carew Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
349 Pine Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AM RTC AN, 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 
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“Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly . . . no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to do business 


with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 
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IDAHO FARM Insurance Company, Inc. 


Pocatello, Idaho 
New Company 


Now actively operating is the Idaho Farm Insurance 
Company, Inc., which was formed under Idaho laws 
early this year. It was licensed on May 1, 1947 with 
paid-in capital of $100,000 and surplus of $25,000. The 
company was sponsored by the Idaho Farm Bureau 
Federation. Automobile liability, property damage and 
collision coverages are being written by the company 
Reinsurance arrangements are maintained with Em- 
ployers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The official staff includes Donald Clegg, presi- 
Yates, executive vice president and 
Twelve direc- 


dent; George C. 
Edward H. Finch, secretary-treasurer. 
tors of the Idaho Farm Bureau Federation, all farmers, 
will form the new organization's directorate. 


IDEAL MUTUAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Elect New Officer 


John P. McMullen was recently elected comptroller 
of the company. Mr. McMullen has spent the last 
fifteen years in the field of insurance accounting. 


LA SALLE Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dissolved 


Illinois Director of Insurance N. P. Parkinson has 
approved the voluntary surrender of the articles of 
incorporation of the LaSalle Casualty Company, which 
was being formed by interests connected with the LaSalle 
Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago. 


MADISON COUNTY Mutual Automobile 


Insurance Company, Edwardsville, Illinois 


Examined 


Operations of the mutual were reviewed for the 
period April 30, 1942 through December 31, 1946 by 
the State Insurance Department of Illinois. Minor 
adjustments were made in the assets and _ liabilities 
reflecting a decrease of $20,713 in the policyholders’ 
surplus as reported by the company at year end. How 
ever, in all other respects, the examiners’ report agreed 
with the annual statement. The examiners’ balance 
sheet showed admitted assets of $592,901 and _policy- 
holders’ surplus of $359,150 as compared with $593,- 
223 and $379,863 reported by the company at year 


end. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


To Increase Capital 


To provide for the unprecedented expansion in pre- 
mium income the company will increase its capital 
from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. Plans were approved 
by the stockholders on September 22, 1947. It has 
been proposed that the present outstanding 160,000 
shares of $12.50 par, common stock, be converted into 
400,000 shares of $5 par, common stock, or 2% shares 
of the new $5 par issue for each share now held. The 
new capital funds will be realized through the sale of 
an additional 100,000 shares of $5 par, common stock, 
at a price to be determined later. The stockholders will 
receive rights to subscribe for one new share for each 
four shares of $5 par stock held. A syndicate headed 
by Geyer & Company of New York, will underwrite 
all unsubscribed stock. 


MUTUAL COMMERCE Casualty Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Restricts Business 


The Mutual Commerce Casualty Company, has 
discontinued the writing of new business and is ac- 
cepting only selected renewals. An examination of the 
affairs of the company made as of March 31, 1947 by 
the Missouri Insurance Department disclosed an im- 
pairment of assets. Since that time, non-admitted assets, 
as shown in the report, have been collected in cash, 
and the necessary contributions to surplus made. The 
report has been continued to cover the period ending 
June 30, 1947. William D. Jackson resigned as presi- 
dent. Robert W. Worth, formerly with the Employers 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin and 
the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago, 
has been elected vice president. , 


MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company in Baltimore 
County, Baltimore, Maryland 


Reorganizing—New Title 


New interests have acquired and amended the charter 
of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company in Baltimore 
County and have revised the title to The Insurance 
Company of Maryland. Reorganization of the company 
is now in progress. 


NEW YORK Printers and Bookbinders Mutual 


Insurance Company, New York, New York 


Examined 


The financial condition of this company as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, as disclosed in the triennial report 
of examination recently released by the New York 


(Continued on the next page) 
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DO YOU NEED A NON CONFERENCE 
COMPANY IN YOUR AGENCY? 


(BONDING ONLY) 


Consider the following— 


AGE—We are the 7th oldest bonding 
company in the United States. 


VOLUME—1946 results show us in 29th 
place in total volume for both 
fidelity and surety lines written in 
the United States, or 22nd place 
for surety only. 


TERRITORY—Licensed in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, II- 
linois, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, 

. Arkansas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado. 


GOVERNMENT 


LICENSED—We are authorized to sign 
bonds in favor of the United 
States Government or any of its 
Departments. 


WHAT WE 


OFFER—Competitive rates—a handy rate 
manual (you have never seen one 
like it!)—order blanks in place of 
applications for preferred business 
—streamlined application blanks 
(as short as we can make them) 
—bond forms in pads—executed 
padded bonds for most frequently 
used bonds, such as notary, beer, 
liquor, etc. (use like insurance 
policies) —the most attractive 
agency and notary signs —a 
handy kit of supplies (not bulky). 


There must be a reason for our progress — over 
5500 agents know why. 


Invite us to call upon you and explain our system. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 21 W. 10th Street Sioux Falls 
Chicago 4, Illinois Kansas City 6, Missouri South Dakota 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 
































St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A+,” Excellent, in Best 
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NEW YORK PRINTERS—Continued 


Insurance Department, was summarized as follows: 
Admitted assets, $1,403,237; liabilities, $862,468 and 
policyholders’ surplus, $540,769. This surplus figure 
is $5,776 less than that reported by the company as 
the same date due to minor adjustments in assets and 
liabilities. 


OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Examination Report Filed 


Concluding their three-year review with an audit 
as of December 31, 1946, the examiners representing 
the Missouri Insurance Department reported _ this 
company to have admitted assets in the amount of 
$1,056,792, liabilities aggregating $794,077 and _policy- 
holders’ surplus of $262,715, comprised of $100,000 
paid-up capital stock and $162,715 unassigned funds, 
Approximately 80% of the company’s admitted assets 
consist of cash and U. S. Government Bonds. The 
examiners showed the operations of the Casualty and 
Life Departments in consolidated form, Minor adjust- 
ments were made in the assets and liabilities. 


PACIFIC WESTERN Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


In Process of Organization 


Articles of incorporation have been filed under the 
laws of the state of Washington for the formation of 
a new company titled Pacific Western Insurance Com- 
pany. Plans call for an initial capital of $250,000 and 
initial surplus of $100,000 with operations at the start 
limited to fire and allied lines. 

Sponsors of the new company are Ralph P. Bell, 
president, Western General Agency; Mrs. Oliver M. 
Bell who operates the Bell & Company general agency; 
Leo J. Brand, adjuster and F. J. Gleeson and F. R. 
Amendes, Seattle business men; and R. F. Brown, 
president, Teachers Insurance Company. Slated to 
head the company as president is Mr. Bell with Mrs. 
Bell as vice president and Mr. Brand as secretary- 
treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA Threshermen & Farmers: 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Company 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Cuts Dividends 

This mutual reduced dividends on automobile writ- 
ings to 10% on passenger cars and removed it entirely 
on buses, taxicabs and long-haul risks, effective on all 


policies expiring on or after September 1, 194/. 
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Dividends on these lines were formerly 20% and 15%, 
respectively, except in Tennessee where the dividend 
on passenger cars was 15%. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE and Accident Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Revises Structure—New Title 


The Protective Life and Accident Company, has 
received formal approval from the Nebraska Insurance 
Department to change its name to The Central National 
Insurance Company. At the same time the company, 
formed in 1946 by the Security Investment Company to 
write accident and health, hospitalization and life insur- 
ance, broadened its charter to permit the writing of 
all casualty lines including full-coverage automobile. 
Capital funds have been increased from $212,500 to 
$500,000 to accommodate the added writings. Manage- 
ment expects to make application for license and 
approval in other states as quickly as time permits 
and to develop writings through agency sources. At 
the last board of directors meeting, changes in the 
executive staff were made and the following officers 
elected: President and treasurer, William R. Snyder; 
vice president and assistant secretary, J. Earl Thomp- 
son; secretary and assistant treasurer, R. R. Hafferber. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Insurance Co. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Proposed Capital Increase 


Stockholders of the Providence Washington Insur- 
ance Company met on October 3 and voted upon 
an increase in the capital stock from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 by the issuance of 100,000 additional $10 
par common shares at a price to be determined later. 

Unanimously approved by the board of directors, the 
proposed recapitalization will be used to provide for 
present and possible future expansion. Plans of the 
management are to maintain the present $1.40 dividend 
rate on the increased capitalization. A syndicate headed 
by a nationally known underwriting firm will under- 
write any unsubscribed stock. 


RICHMOND MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Requests License 


The Richmond Mutual Insurance Company has 
applied to the Virginia Insurance Department for a 
license, which cannot be granted until the company has 
paid-in premiums of $50,000. Temporary licenses have 
been granted individuals to secure the necessary pre- 
miums. Writings are to be confined to automobile 

(Continued on the next page) 
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RICHMOND MUTUAL—Continued 


liability and allied lines although the company is 
authorized to write general casualty lines. Office: 
the corporation are: President, Arch G. Lewis and 
secretary, G. R. Armistead. 

Due to reinsurance difficulties the organization of 
this company has been put off indefinitely. 


S ol 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL Groups 
New York, New York 


Nottingham Retiring 


C. A. Nottingham retired as deputy United States 
Manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group on September 
30, climaxing a service of forty-four years with the 
companies, twenty-six of which have been spent in 
the United States. 

Mr. Nottingham came to this country in 1922 as 
joint manager of the Liverpool & London & Globe in 
New York. He was appointed assistant United States 
Manager in 1929 and following amalgamation of the 
operations of the Royal and Liverpool groups he was 
appointed to a similar capacity with the Royal group. 
On January 1, 1944 he succeeded the retired H. T. 
Cartlidge as deputy United States Manager. 


SELECTED RISKS Indemnity Company 


Branchville, New Jersey 
To Increase Capital 


In order to provide for growth, the casualty company 
will increase its capital from $400,000 to $500,000 and 
contribute approximately $187,500 to surplus. The 
new capital structure will be realized by means of 
a stock dividend of one share for each sixteen held by 
stockholders of record November 12, 1947, and the 
sale of 7,500 new shares, $10 par, at $35 per share. 


SERVICE Casualty Company 


SERVICE Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Operating Head 


Emil C. Chervenak is the newly elected executive 
vice president of the Service Fire Insurance Company 
of New York and the Service Casualty Company of 
New York, affiliates of the C.I.T. Financial Corpora- 
tion of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mr. Chervenak resigned as New York resident vice 
president and Eastern manager of American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, to become the operating head of the C.I.T. 
automobile finance insurance organizations. 


sales 
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SPRINGFIELD Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Recapitalization Plan 


Directors of the Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company have recommended an increase in the com- 
pany’s capital stock from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 to 
provide additional funds for present and _ possible 
future expansion. 

The recapitalization plan which will be voted upon 
by stockholders on October 6 calls for a 214 for 1 split 
in the present shares by change in par value from $25 
to $10 each and the issuance of 200,000 new $10 par 
shares at a price to be determined later. Under the 
offering stockholders would have the right to subscribe 
for one new $10 par share for each present $25 par 
share held. Arrangements have been made with a group 
of underwriters headed by The First Boston Corpora- 
tion and Kidder, Peabody & Company to underwrite 
all unsubscribed shares. 


SUBURBAN Casualty Company 


Wheaton, Illinois 
Examined 


An examination of this company embracing the 
period January 1, 1946 to and including April 30, 1947 
has been completed by the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment. The examiners found the company with assets 
in the amount of $1,025,201 and policyholders’ surplus 
of $283,935 against total liabilities of $741,265. In the 
examiners’ summary it was stated that premium writings 
have increased in considerable volume, having grown 
from $639,417 at the end of 1945 to $830,545 at the 
end of 1946 and a volume of $303,858 being reported 
for the first four months of 1947. The examiners also 
reported that operations were profitable and that there 
had been considerable improvement in the loss ratio 
development in the first four months of 1947 due to 
savings affected on year-end reserves, increased premium 
earnings from reduced number of policies in force, 
and a reduction in accident frequency due to less risk 
exposure. 


SUPREME Mutual Casualty Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


To Incorporate 


Notice of intention to form the Supreme Mutual 
Casualty Company has been filed with the Missouri In- 
surance Department. It was reported that the board 
of directors would include John Costello, Bedford Enix, 
William F. Hagan, William D. James, Jack Joseph, 
Eugene G. Missler and Harry Shenker. 
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UTILITIES Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Examined 


An examination of the affairs and financial condi- 
tion of the company, for the three-year period ending 
December 30, 1946, was recently released by the New 
York Insurance Department and showed total admitted 
assets in the amount of $4,675,071 and policyholders’ 
surplus of $2,246,597. The latter is $29,271 less than 
reported by the company as of the same date, due to 
minor adjustments in assets and liabilities made by 
the examiners. The report revealed that the company 
has paid, since the commencement of business, divi- 
dends aggregating 30.06% of its earned premiums. 
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Automobile Underwriting—from 33 


and debate the advisability of con- 
tinued representation. There would 
be much greater possibility of a 
favorable decision and _ continued 
representation if that agent had a 
volume of premium in the desirable 
general casualty History 
proves beyond question that satis- 
factory premium diversification is 
necessary if agency, or company, 
results are to be maintained on a 
fairly even basis. 


lines. 


Pools 


Touching again on this subject of 
“hard to place’ business, you will 
likely hear considerable comment 
about a “pool” plan that is being 
advocated in certain quarters. While 
there are many factors favoring 
such an idea, it appears at the 
moment that the disadvantages out- 
weigh the advantages. The pool 
idea is built around the suggestion 
that a certain number of insurance 
companies enter into an arrange- 
ment whereby a central office would 


be set up to accept this borderline 
business from agents and brokers. 
Each company would participate in 
pooled premiums and losses, and 
each would receive a fixed percent- 
age of the accepted line premium 
for expenses. The plan is similar 
to the four workmen’s compensa- 
tion pools that have been in effect 
for some years; there should be a 
warning in the fact that there are 
over 20 workmen's compensation 
regular assignment plans comparable 
to the automobile assigned risk 
plans, and only the 4 mentioned on 
the pool basis. The cost of adminis- 
tering the proposed pool for hard 
to place automobile business would 
naturally be higher than the straight 
assignment or direct acceptance 
method, and this higher cost, of 
course, would have to be paid by the 
insureds. 

Further, a tremendous amount of 
money would have to be held by the 
pool and consequently taken out of 
the ordinary insurance channels; 
claim handling could hardly be at 
the level desired by most companies 
when the entire claims expense is 
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borne by one company, and the 
settlement itself would be 
spread between all the companies 
participating. While subsequent de- 
velopments may change the picture, 
it now that the present 
method of selection on the merits of 
the risk, backed up by the avail- 
ability of an assigned risk plan, 
should take care of the problem, 
provided companies attack the prob- 
lem in an intelligent way and pro- 
vided that the assigned risk plans are 
efficiently administered. I believe 
that the agency forces can _ hasten 
the day when risks that are in good 
faith entitled to insurance are written 
by the companies without compul- 
sion by the insurance department or 
through assigned risk plans—but it 
is going to necessitate a new ap- 
proach. Instead of “How little pre- 
mium can | get by with’—it will 
have to be ‘“‘How much premium is 
needed to handle this risk profitably 
and to interest a company in carry- 
ing this risk ?” 


claims 


appears 


Rate Increases 


You likely have wondered if 
further automobile rate increases are 
in the offing, or perhaps have wished 
that maybe the near future holds 
promise of a rate reduction. As yet, 
it is too early to determine con- 
clusively if the present rates are 
adequate or inadequate. On the one 
hand, the president of a reciprocal 
indicates that in his opinion the next 
few months will bring company re- 
quests for a reduction, that the peak 
has been reached and passed and 
that present rates may well prove 
to be redundant. He seems to be 
somewhat alone in his conclusions 
because other companies seem to 
subscribe to the recent report by 
the National Bureau—a study of 36 
member companies shows that, had 
the present rates been in effect since 
the first of the year, and the same 
losses incurred, those companies 
would have lost money in the first 
six months of 1947. 

There is a faint glimmer of hope 
here though—the loss would have 
been small, and if we as a nation be- 
come just a little safety conscious, 
there is a fair chance of companies 
breaking even in 1947. Some results 
are being obtained by present safe 
driving activities, and the more 
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agents can add to those activities, 
the less likelihood there will be of 
further rate increases. People today 
are becoming somewhat “price- 


jittery,” very conscious of the fact 
that the price of everything seems 
to be on an unending upward spiral. 
There is an undercurrent of price 
criticism from insurance purchasers, 
which indicates that agents as a 
whole are not doing their job well 
enough when it comes to justifying 
the rates now being charged. Too 
many agents are not getting across 
the message that the driver of the 
automobile determines what pre- 
mium is to be charged—and not the 
insurance companies. Apparently, 
in too many instances, insureds are 
comparing the rates they pay today 
with the rates they paid during the 
gasoline rationing period; their 
thinking must be led into a com- 
parison of the costs today and costs 
before gasoline rationing, back to 
those days when there was a com- 
parable driving hazard. When 
agents do that, and add the many 
factors today that push rates up, 
purchaser resistance can be handled 
with ease. 


Premium Comparison 


Here is a comparison between 
the premium today and premium 
six years ago for a 1942 Chevrolet 
on September 10, 1941. 

ACV comprehensive and $50 de- 
ductible collision cost $32 six years 
ago. Today these same coverages 
on the same car cost $39—only $7 
more. When you say that the pre- 
mium is $7 more than it was on 
the same car six years ago, your 
insured likely comes back with the 
statement “But my car is six years 
older now. Why isn’t my insurance 
cost reduced accordingly?” They 
overlook the fact that if they went 
into the market to buy that 1942 
Chevrolet today, they would pay 
just about as much for it as they 
did when it was new back in 1941. 
They overlook the fact that the 
premium must be based on the 
replacement or repair cost of that 
machine. They forget that today 
it costs over twice as much to re- 
pair that car as it did back in 1941: 
replacement parts .are still hard to 
get and their cost continues to ad- 
vance. Trade papers reported last 
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month that in the first five months so many hundreds of dollars more 
of this year, there had been a further insurance in force, necessitated by 
68% increase in the cost of making today’s higher replacement costs. 
automobile repairs. A repair job Automobile insurance is on _ the 
that cost $70 in 1941, today costs actual cash value basis, so it would 
about $175 with the same replace- be advisable for producers to trans- 
ment parts. late that in terms of dollars in order 

There hasn’t been as much ob- to explain it to the layman. It would 
jection raised on dwelling fire insur- also be advisable to emphasize the 
ance costs as there has been on auto- fact that the increase in the market 
mobile material damage; perhaps value of cars and the increase in 
this is due in part to the fact that the cost of repairs have been greater 
in dwelling fire, the purchaser sees (Continued on the next page) 
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Automobile Underwriting—Cont'd 


than the increase in the value of 
houses. These same reasons apply 
when you justify the premium on a 
1947 Chevrolet, as against the 1941 ; 
the difference in premium is $26— 
$58 now as against $32 five or six 
years ago. 


Other Factors 


While it is true that any future 
rate increase or decrease depends 
primarily on how successful agents 
are in getting a real safety message 
across to insureds, it could be that 
developments beyond the control of 
insureds, agents and companies may 
force them up. Here are some facts 
to keep in mind: Some people hold 
the view that when credit controls 
are released this month, used car 
prices will take another jump; repair 
costs—both labor and materials— 
are still going up; the 1948 models 
are expected to cost more than do 
similar models right now. Equip- 


ment in use will be getting older all 
the time, and new car production 
this year will be well under the five 
million units originally estimated, as 
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against a demand of several times 
that figure. 

As a general rule, old equipment 
is more hazardous to insure for 
material damage, and age also enters 
into consideration when insuring 
BI and PD; right now, out of every 
100 private passenger automobiles, 
35 are 10 or more years old, 59 are 
from 5 to 9 years old, and only 6 
are less than 5 years old. Today, 
automobiles are used more than they 
ever were before ; gasoline comsump- 
tion is at an all-time peak, and one 
only has to drive in the streets or 
highways to realize that cars are 
being driven faster, farther and more 
frequently than previously. High- 
way improvements are lagging far 
behind the growth of traffic and 
the need for improvements. In the 
network of major highways alone, 
about 34,000 miles of roadbed need 
to be replaced ; another 14,000 miles 
of two-lane highway should be made 
into four-lane and many thousands 
of miles of major highways are only 
18 feet wide, and are considered 
obsolete—6 feet too narrow to ac- 
commodate today’s larger trucks and 
cars. This traffic problem will 
apparently get worse before it im- 
proves; there are 35% million 
vehicles in use now; the previous 
peak was in 1941—34,383,000. 
New automobiles are coming on the 
road, and fewer older cars are going 
off. By 1950 the number of passen- 
ger cars alone is expected to pass 
40 million, and it will be at least 
ten years before even the most 
important major highways are mod- 
ernized. 

Some agents have had trouble 
explaining the increase in the PD 
premium. In one city, Des Moines, 
the increase has been 68%—from 
$8.00 on September 10, 1941 to 
$13.50 a year later. There has been 
a much greater increase than 68% 
in the items that go into that total. 
The values today and the values in 
1941 are used in justifying the in- 
crease. Most of the other factors 
mentioned also apply. The average 
PD claim has increased over 80% 
already, and there seems to be very 
little chance for a let-up. The new 
designs of automobiles make for 
higher repair bills—fenders now 
include headlights, tail-lights and 
a substantial part of the body. Ap- 
parently the new models are going 


to continue and give emphasis to 
this trend. Henry Ford II recently 
stated that the new Ford model will 
entail a greater change than there 
was from the Model T to the Model 
A. 

Only a few comments have been 
raised on the bodily injury pre- 
miums. Even though the present B] 
premium is higher than the war 
emergency rate, it is still $1.00 less 
than it was in September, 1941— 
$20 then against $19 now. The 
average BI claim cost today is 30% 
higher than it was back in 194}, 
Practically every item that goes into 
determining the amount of a settle- 
ment is at its all-time peak today— 
wages, hospital and medical costs, 
the overall cost of living. Inflation 
has unquestionably had its effect on 
verdicts, but in spite of that today 
we are selling broader coverage for 
a dollar less than we were six years 
ago in September of 1941. If you 
run into too much difficulty in 
justifying the PD increase, why not 
lump the BI and PD and talk about 
the increase of less than $5.00 which 
is only 16%? 


Explain to Assureds 


If producers will take the time to 
explain to their insureds why auto- 
mobile premiums are higher now 
than they were last year, or during 
the war years, they can’t help but 
explain how each driver through his 
actions adds to, or takes from, the 
pressure for further rate increases. 
The driver of the automobile con- 


trols the most important single 
element that determines rate re- 


quirements—the occurrence of acci- 
dents. If accidents are forced down, 
then premiums will inevitably follow 
that downward path. Perhaps you 
noticed the publicity given the fact 
that fatalities are down 9% from 
last year. It is true that the number 
of deaths is lower, but this is the 
only good feature in an otherwise 
dismal picture. The accident fre- 
quency is higher, and loss payments 
are higher; a greater number of 
people have been injured and more 
property has been damaged, so the 
decrease in fatalities has been more 
than offset by the unfavorable as- 
pects. 


From an address before the Iowa Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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REDUCING PAPER WORK 


INCE this is a case study, it is 

important that you know some- 

thing about the size of Canada 
Dry from an exposure and type of 
insurance point of view. The com- 
pany operates through fifteen di- 
vision, offices in the United States 
which are similar to subsidiaries in 
that all of the accounting and book- 
keeping is carried on at those points. 
The company owns property with 
specific fire values of about $6,000,- 
000 and floater values of about $12,- 
000,000 in about eighty different 
locations. 


Kinds of Coverage 


There are about 3,500 people on 
the company payroll and we have 
over 1,000 vehicles covered by in- 
surance. The kinds of insurance 
are workmen’s compensation, auto- 
mobile liability and property dam- 
age, fire and theft, specific fire and 
fire floater with the supplementary 
coverages, use and occupancy, extra 
expense, boiler, product liability, 
group, fidelity bond, marine insur- 
ance and the usual other forms of 
essential coverage. Insurance policy 
and practice is determined by the 
home office. 

The first step taken to simplify 
the insurance practices of the com- 
pany concerned the way in which 
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by P. H. LITTLEFIELD 
Treasurer, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


the fifteen divisions handled insur- 
ance charges. Each division had a 
copy of all the company insurance 
policies. The details of these poli- 
cies were recorded in_ beautifully 
bound, carefully printed insurance 
registers and, by means of these 
registers and complicated calcula- 
tion they kept track of changes in 
rates, endorsements, new insurance, 
cancelled insurance and _ their 
monthly costs. This 
seemed to be a complicated and diffi- 
cult method by which to charge di- 
visions for the cost of insurance 
protection. 

A comparison was made of the 
division dollar sales, the division 
payrolls and the total of the various 
kinds of division premium costs. 
The study showed that there was a 
fairly constant relationship between 
the premiums and division payrolls. 
Since compensation and automobile 
insurance were the controlling items, 
the relationship of premiums to pay- 
rolls was quite evident. 

The solution of this bookkeeping 
complication led to the first step in 
simplification of insurance practices. 
As quickly as I could write a letter, 
each division was instructed (A) 


insurance 


each month, to charge insurance ex- 
pense with three cents per one dollar 
of pay roll to cover all of its insur- 
ance charges. The total of these 
charges was credited to the insur- 
ance account in the home office ; (B) 
All of the fifteen insurance registers 
were thrown into the wastebasket 
and the division insurance files were 
destroyed; (C) The insurance 
clerks in the field were given pro- 
ductive work to do. 


Division of Supervision 


In practice, the home office be 
came a sort of insurance under- 
writer for the divisions with a pre- 
mium of three cents per one dollar 
of payroll. The field questions con- 
cerning interpretations of policies, 
clerical work and mistakes in com- 
putation were completely eliminated. 
This practice has been in effect for 
over six years and no suggestion 
has ever been made that we change 
the method. 

The second step in our change in 
insurance practice which saved 
paper work and gave us insurance 
against error had to do with the 
one-thousand-odd wandering auto- 
mobiles. It was our practice to 
notify the insurance company of 
every change in the insurance status 


{Continued on the next paae) 
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Reducing Paper Work—Continued 


of all cars such as additions to the 
fleet, layup tor winter 
storage over a given number of days, 
changes in loca- 
tions, or changes in We 
had a simple little form which made 
it possible for the man in Omaha 
to report moving a truck from 400 
Main Street to the new garage at 
398 Main Street. This little slip and 
several copies went to the Kansas 
City division office, to New York, 
to the broker and to the insurance 
company, and, months later, the 
charges or credits went through the 
company records. 

Beginning with the accurately re- 
ported location of every company- 
owned car and truck at the 
ning of the year, computing all of 
the changes during the year and 
ending up with the locations at the 
end of the year, produced almost 
exactly as much premium as would 
be produced if we took the number 
and location of the vehicles at the 
beginning of the year and the num- 
ber and location of the trucks at the 
end of the year, computed each on 
an annual basis and divided the sum 
by two. We discussed the question 
of paper work, the possibility of 
error, and the results of our study 
with the brokers and the insurance 


repairs or 


car sales, garage 


address. 


hegin- 
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company, and determined that we 
could arrange provisional premium 
payment on the basis of the local 
status of company-owned trucks and 
cars at the beginning of the year. 


The Third Step 


in simplifying in- 
which 


The third step 
surance reporting 
will be of interest concerns fire in- 
surance. The 
about eighty locations in the United 
States. The 
tions varies all the way 
fixed assets in a rented warehouse 
to a manufacturing plant of con- 
value. 
tions has a fire 


practice 


company operates in 


property at these loca- 


from a few 


siderable Each of these loca- 
insuratce value re- 
quiring coverage under our specific 
and 


well as inventories 


materials 


policy as 


miscellaneous which are 


included in the floater policy. Under 
our accounting practice, all of the 
records of values at these many 


maintained in the 
No records 


properties are 
fifteen division offices. 
of value, by location, are maintained 
in the home office. 

It is regular 
specific fire values in the policy and 
to adjust those values by endorse- 
ment whenever required. The floater 
values are reported monthly. In 
order to establish a check of specific 
fire values and of floater values, | 
arranged with the brokers and the 
insurance company to — submit 
monthly a complete report of values 
under both policies—the figures to 
be taken each month from the finan- 
cial reports which the divisions send 
to the home office. By this practice, 
we are able to report to the insur- 
ance company our total fire expo- 
sure from existing records without 
the need for separate fire insurance 
reports from the various divisions. 
In this case, as in any other case, 
a check of our records in the field 
is available to the brokers and the 
insurance company at any time. 


practice to include 


New Construction 


In connection with fire insurance 
we have recently had the problem of 


insuring new construction. The 
company has under construction 


plants and additions to plants in 
cities. Under the conven- 
insurance practice covering 


twelve 
tional 


construction, 
submitted of 
locations on 


new monthly reports 
are exposure at the 
various the 
estimates prepared by the construc- 
tion company, the architect or some- 
one at the location. The 
ported are arbitrary and customarily 


basis of 


values re- 


based on percentages of completed 
construction translated into dollars, 
1 was particularly concerned about 
the accuracy of the 
the preparation of this special report 
construction was 


estimates and 


at locations where 


under way. 

After considering the difficulties. 
we were able to arrange full cover- 
age by notifying the insurance com- 
pany of the time of start of con- 


struction, estimated cost, estimated 
duration of construction and 
reporting, monthly, the total 
of new cgnstruction paid for as 
shown by the company accounting 
records. Provision for audit guar- 
anteed that the underwriter would 
be fully compensated in premiums 
due. 


also by 
value 


The Fourth Step 


The fourth example of decentral- 
ization relates to insurance. 
Our group insurance policy is dated 
1925 and we 
disability, hospitalization for 
ployees and for their dependents. 
Although the claim has _al- 
ways handled in the field, 
new applications, changes, additions 
and so forth were handled by the 
office of the company. Ef- 
fective April Ist, all of the con- 
tacts with the insurance company 
are handled directly by the fifteen 
field divisions. The only time that 
the home office is involved is in the 
quarterly _ state- 


group 
have life insurance, 
em- 


work 


been 


home 


reconciliation of 
ments which cover company partic- 
ipation in the premium and the loss 
experience allowances. Whereas the 
extra handling of paper work used 
to keep one or two people busy in 
office all the time, the 
between the 
divisions, has 


the home 
duplication of work 
home office and:.the 
now been eliminated. 

As the result of 
the personnel of the department has 
from five individuals 


those changes, 


been reduced 


to one. 

From an address before the Insurance Con- 
ference of the American Management Associa 
tion. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 





Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 


(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


eal ol alt salt cal ot dh ed 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


* 


SERVICES 


62. 
110. 
63. 
111. 


64. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Elevator Modernization 
Fire Protection 

Floor Maintenance 

(Non-Slip) 

Office Planning 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 


— GENERAL 
6 


68. 
70. 
71. 


112. 


Blank Books 

Business Forms 

Envelopes 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polishes 
(Non-Slip) 


. Loose Leaf Books & 


Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper 

. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 
. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Cleaning Material 


. Copyholders 

. Copy Ribbon 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 


Cord Cover 


91. Holder 


92. 
94. 
95. 


Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
105. 
97. 
98. 
104. 
99. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Birthday Cards 
Bulletin Boards 

Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 
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TRIPLE-USE CALENDAIRE 


N INGENIOUS Calendaire developed 

by the Autopoint Company has three- 
way utility. In addition to the perpetual 
calendar, it registers the temperature and 
humidity of the surrounding air. The 
calendar is operated by a simple turn of 
the white plastic knobs on both sides. The 
unit is molded from polished Bakelite of 
an attractive walnut color. 





NEW INTERCOM MANUAL 


OW to solve Communication Prob- 

iems” is the title of a new booklet 
prepared for free distribution by Ex- 
ecutone, Inc. Special sections describe the 
saving in both time and money made pos- 
sible by the use of modern intercommuni- 
cation systems. Reading time: 4 minutes. 





October, 1947 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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ALL METAL COSTUMER 


New, streamlined, six foot, all metal 

costumer has been introduced by Maso 
Steel Products. Of one inch steel tubular 
construction, it has a one piece welded, 
non-tippable base with four strong curved 
legs tipped with nonmarring lugs. The 
costumer is available in three finishes, 
baked enamel, walnut or grey or polished 
chrome, durable plated. The four hat and 
coat hooks are chrome plated, of un- 
breakable steel and so spaced that hats 
and coats stay put with little danger of 
falling. 





SWINGING DESK TRAY 


HE new all steel Swing-Tier chrome 

plated desk tray manufactured by the 
Shirl-Morr Stationery Products Mfg. Co. 
is available in standard letter or legal 
size. The top tray swings on a pivot to 
a 45 degree angle where it automatically 
stops permitting easy access to corres- 
pondence in the lower tray. Flocked 
rayon is veneered to the bottom of the 
lower tray to prevent desk scratches. 


PHOTO REPRODUCER 


AN ALL-METAL contact printer 
equipped with an automatic timer has 
been developed by the Victor Safe and 
Equipment Company. Sturdily built for 
everyday use and long wear, the unit 
occupies little space (18” long by 71,” 
high by 12” deep; weight, 174 pounds). 
The 10” x 15!” printing surface will 
make good copies of any typed, written, 
printed or drawn material up to 91,” 
x 15” in size. 





NEW TYPE POSTAL SCALE 


_ COMPUTE parcel post charges 
with this newly designed scale, you 
merely press down the desired zone key. 
The computed figure, and only that 
figure, comes into view. Capacity is 
seventy pounds. The drum chart is re- 
placeable should postal rates or regula- 
tions change. Detecto Scales, Incorpor- 
ated, the manufacturer, promises imme- 
diate shipment. 
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LOOK AT THE PRICE TAG 


FRIEND of mine was telling 

me the other day of the prob- 

lems which confronted him as 
the result of a supervisory training 
program that had been started in 
his organization. According to his 
story his company had engaged the 
services of a professional leader and 
had put on the series “in order to 
get the supervisors to think about 
their jobs.” Apparently a good job 
of selling was done because the 
supervisors started to ask questions 
and make suggestions. My friend 
seemed vexed that his supervisors 
took him seriously—or more appro- 
priately stated, he was concerned 
because they had put a literal in- 
terpretation on his expressed desire 
for improvement. 

His story is not important and 
as such has little relation to this 
article except that it started a chain 
of thought which ended in the basic 
idea for the article. The basic idea 
is best expressed philosophically in 
the hypothesis that “every action, 
every plan and every program has 
a price tag attached to it—this price 
tag, if one will only look, will tell 
the real price that has to be paid 
for accomplishment.” 


The Price Tag 


The employee who, temporarily 
motivated by ambition and desire, 
resolves to get ahead and win pro- 
motions for himself, looks at the 
price tag and it reads—‘Self-sacri- 
fice and study ; nights spent in school 
instead of being spent in pleasure 
and relaxation; better preparation 
than my competitors (associates) ; 
knowing more about my job than 
others; working harder, longer and 
more intelligently—giving a little 
more than the other fellow.” The 
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by GUY FERGASON 


employee shakes his head and mut- 
ters, “Hell, there must be an easier 
way than that” and goes merrily on 
his path to mediocrity. 

The employer who has been ex- 
posed to the ideas of better human 
relations within his company re- 
solves to really train his super- 
visors and teach (or inspire) them 
to see their jobs in their full re- 
sponsibilities. He looks at the price 
tag and it reads—‘‘Do you really 
want your supervisors to think about 
their jobs? Do you really want them 
to ask questions and make sugges- 





The author, owner and president of 
Fergason Personnel, entered the field 
of employment agency work with a 
background of insurance experience. 
His office is the only one in the United 
States, as far as we know, that deals 
exclusively in the placement of insur- 
ance personnel. Mr. Fergason is a 
well-known author and speaker on 
personnel problems and aptitude test- 
ing. If the article raises any questions, 
Mr. Fergason will be glad to discuss 
his viewpoint with any reader. 


tions?” Then the price is “Be pre- 
pared to answer the questions relat- 
ing to promotion, security, rate of 
pay, discipline, reward for produc- 
tion, and in general the real ad- 
vantages offered by the firm.” 

The employer who embarks upon 
an attitude survey must be prepared 
to pay the price of accepting criti- 
cism and in some cases abuse. The 
employer who embarks upon a train- 
ing program for the employees must 
be prepared to pay the price of re- 
warding those who respond to the 
training. Little of tangible value is 
ever accomplished without incentive. 


The Easy Way 


Probably the easiest company to 
manage is the company where the 
employees go through the activities 
of their jobs in an automatic way, 
neither questioning nor complaining, 
submitting to direction without hesi- 
tation ;-where the employees use no 
initiative, blindly follow orders and 
look to management with adoring 
eyes and adulation. If this sounds 
sarcastic, it is because in my exag- 
geration, I have tried to make it so. 
Fortunately the managements of 
most of our successful enterprises 
have looked at the price tag and are 
prepared to willingly pay the price 
to develop a hard-hitting, reliant 
and quizzical organization. 

When little Buster says, “Papa, 
where do babies come from?” he is 
creating a problem for you which 
arises from (1) curiosity, (2) ob- 
servation and (3) the desire for 
knowledge. Your problems as 
father-teacher are immeasurably re- 
duced if Buster is an idiot who has 
no interest in babies and their place 
of origin. If, on the other hand, you 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Price Tag—Continued 


have inspired and encouraged Buster 
to ask questions, the price will be 
many hours spent in satiating the 
appetite which you have wisely cre- 
ated. All that has been said of 
Buster’s father can be said of the 
employer. Create the objective 
viewpoint and be prepared to an- 
swer the questions. Create ambition 
and be prepared to satisfy it. Merit 
rate the employees and be prepared 
to defend it. Value the jobs and be 
prepared to pay the value. 

Let’s quit giving “‘lip service” and 
uttering mumbo-jumbo at the altar 
of scientific management. Let’s 
start to practice a little of the stuff. 


Do You Know Your Employees? 


Do you know that probably 90% 
of your employees really do not feel 
that they are an inseparable part of 
your organization? Do you know 
that probably 90% of your em- 
ployees have a cause of dissatisfac- 
tion which to them is important but 
which could be speedily dissolved by 
intelligent supervision? Do you 
know that probably 30% of your 
employees have abilities that are not 
being fully utilized? Do you know 
that one of the fundamental and 
principal causes of the success of 
unions is their success in making 
the member feel that he is a part of 
the union? At the members’ level 
there is always someone who will 
listen to his complaints and take an 
interest in his opinions. He (the 
worker) has a tangible, visible and 
realistic contact with the union. Do 
you know that industrial supervision 
at the workers’ level falls short of 
fulfilling the need of bridging the 
gap between the worker and top 
management? Do you know that 
the average employee respects dis- 
cipline and favorably responds to 


reasonable regulation which dis- 
burses its rewards on the basis of 
merit? Do you know that the aver- 
age office is really overstaffed, ex- 
pressed in terms of the volume of 
work to be done? 

Few office managers have ana- 
lyzed their work in light of the 
changed conditions in order to de- 
termine if the volume has actually 
decreased. Many offices, particularly 
industrial concerns, do not realize 
that with the increased availability 
of raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts duplicate ordering is no longer 
required—that larger and fewer 
orders can be placed—that back- 
ordering of customers’ orders is no 
longer required—all of these factors 
tend to reduce the work load. Coun- 
ter-balancing this condition is the 
reduced productivity of the workers. 
It would be interesting to make a 
comparison of the number of work- 
ers on the office payroll, the cost of 
the payroll and the volume of pro- 
duction for the years 1939, 1941, 
1945, and 1946. Volume of produc- 
tion could be approximated by 
measuring the production on one or 
two major routines such as purchase 
orders written or vouchers written, 
or customers’ orders handled (or 
requests for service). The produc- 
tion per employee has decreased 
faster than the work-load, hence 
more employees are required to pro- 
cess less volume. Whose fault is 
that? Let’s be fair and admit that 
only a small part results from war 
conditions and that a large part re- 
sults from our own failure to main- 
tain discipline. This is not a critical 
comment, nor is it an accusative one. 
It’s just a plain statement of fact. 


How to Correct the Situation 
The natural sequence would be if 


you were to say—“‘All right, I agree 
with you. So what? How do you 


Exhibit No. |—Sample of Salary Comparison Chart 


oF Classes OF Sobs 
2 3 4 
John Doe 
Harry Roe 
Any Poe 
Dot Soe 
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ased on Rank OF So 5. 


5} 6/7 j8 | 9} Wu 


$200 


think you could correct it ?” I would 
have to reply that I have no patent 
medicine which will correct in one 
night something that has taken eight 
years (1939-1946) to develop. I wil} 
offer, point by point, what I think 
will go a long way in improving the 
situation. These points must be 
taken as a complete balanced meal 
and not selected a la carte to suit the 
tastes of the diner. In order to 
save space and time, these points will 
be listed with brief comments only— 
here is the design—you fill in the 
form. 


Compare Job Values 


1. | would compare the salary 
rates being paid on every office posi- 
tion from lowest to highest level, 
This can easily be done by ranking 
the jobs from lowest to highest and 
then by dividing the jobs thus 
ranked into ten or twelve classes, 
the jobs within each class being of 
the same relative level. List the 
employees’ names vertically on the 
left hand side of columnar paper. 
List the ten or twelve classes of 
jobs horizontally across the top of 
the page. Post the actual salary 
paid to each employee in the column 
under which his or her job falls. 
(See Exhibit No. 1.) This is a com- 
parison of job values. If an em- 
ployee receives a considerably higher 
rate on a job than other employees 
doing the same kind of work, that 
employee should be promoted to a 
job carrying a higher level which will 
support the higher rate. The valua- 
tion of jobs and the valuation of 
people are separate operations. Valu- 
able employees, because of superior 
ability and conduct, should be up- 
graded to higher jobs rather than be 
given indefinite increases on the same 
level of jobs. 

2. I would compare the value of 
my employees in relation to the value 
of the jobs. Job values must be com- 
parable at each level. Employees 
value will vary according to the 
variation in productivity, conduct 
as exemplified by dependability, 
punctuality, regularity, cooperation, 
initiative, etc. Value must be re- 
warded by promotion and recogni 
tion. Merit rating, which compares 
the service value of empioyees, is the 
“balancing wheel” between personal 
value and job value. When rewards 
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(promotions and increasing in pay 
other than cost of living adjust- 
ments to basic wages) are given on 
any other basis than merit, ineffi- 
ciency is being rewarded and injus- 
tices are being perpetuated. 

3. 1 would start training my 
supervisors in the “art of human re- 
lations.” I would impress upon them 
that their responsibilities are three- 
fold: (1) production; (2) training 
and (3) human relations. 


Prepare a Manual 


4. I would prepare an employees’ 
manual which would list and explain 
several important items: 

(1) Advantages of working for 
my company. This is institutional 
advertising that attracts new re- 
cruits. 

(2) Rules, regulations, and what 
I expect of my employees. | would 
give them a guide to their conduct. 


Brief Explanation 


(3) Explanation (brief) of my 
business and my business history. 
Applicants are evidencing an interest 
in the long range opportunities of 
an industry and of specific progres- 
sive companies within the industry. 
If you have something to offer your 
employees, I would tell them about 
it. | would appraise my sales points 
before trying to make a sale. | would 
crawl from beneath my barrel, put 
aside my reluctance to talk about 
myself and I would tell my story to 
the world. There are plenty of per- 
sons who are shooting at manage- 
ment—I would start shooting back 
with factual ammunition. 

5. I would start right now in try- 
ing to find out what my employees 
think about me. I would try and 
appraise the level of moral in my 
organization. What are the gripes? 
What can be done about them? J 
would stop being a “manager” and 
start being a leader. 


Ninth Inning 


No, I haven’t turned reformer, 
nor have I been associating too much 
with long-haired professors—I just 
have met lots of people who over the 
years have given me the score. We 
are in the ninth inning and we are 
going up to bat. A run right now 


would look mighty good in the statis- 
tics. 

















NEW 
“BUSINESS y 


A PROVED PLAN FOR GETTING LEADS 
TO LIFE INSURANCE PROSPECTS 


One in five of your own clients will buy 
life insurance within the next year. The 
Connecticut Mutual offers you a direct mail 
plan which consistently secures replies — 
leads to new business— from 15-20% of 


the people to whom the letters are sent. 


Your clients have confidence in you, your 
firm, your judgment. Why shouldn't they 
buy their life insurance, too, from your 
agency? You won't need to go out and call 
on all of them. The Connecticut Mutual's 
direct mail plan finds out for you which 
ones are interested, secures leads that 
give you the best possible reason for call- 
ing and talking life insurance. 


ROL 
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Hartford, Connecticut 


Name 









Town or City 












FREE Booklet Tells How 


Connecticut Mutual, which has worked 
with thousands of fire and casualty agents 
and brokers for years, has published a 
new booklet for general insurance men 
entitled “A Tested Method for Securing 
Life Insurance Commissions.” It outlines 
the mail advertising plan in which ten 
different letters are available for various 
types of people, and shows you how to 
prepare your list. Gn each of the principal 
types of prospects there is a sales promo- 
tion kit that tells you what to offer and 
what to say about it. 


Send today for your copy of this free 
booklet that can help you earn many 
hundreds of dollars in extra commissions 
from your own clients, 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


I am interested in selling life insurance, so please send me free 
and without obligation your booklet, “‘A Tested Method for Securing 
Life Insurance Commissions.” 


A isase print) 
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REINSURANCE INTERMEDIARIES 


and 
SURPLUS LINE BROKERS 


REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS Incorporated 
D. K. MacDONALD & CO. of SAN FRANCISCO 


OTIS CLARK, Manager 
56 Sansome Street San Francisco 


TELEPHONE 
WH itehall 3-9660 
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CLAIMS & PUBLIC RELATIONS 


N THE beginning, to prohibit any 
misunderstanding, | would like to 
state that the Bureau of 
the Association of and 
Surety Executives does not adjust 


Claims 
Casualty 
any claims. Our approach to cas 
ualty claims 1s an all-embracing one. 
Because of our fraud 
may think we are engaged in the 
business, but | 


work some 
negative side of 
hasten to assure you that we do a 
great many things on the positive 
side. No attempt will be made here 
to enter into a full discussion of our 
work. 

In the year 1946 the Claims Bu- 
reau of the Association made claim 
surveys in approximately 100 places. 
Many others have been made since 
January 1, 1947. In the course of 
these surveys we attempt to develop 
information to determine existing 
claims conditions. This indicates 
information relating to loss trends, 
accident frequency, claim frequency, 
the relationship existing between 
the industry and members of the 
medical and legal professions; the 
accident prevention work, if any, 
by the police department ; the calibre 
of jurors ; 
about 


verdicts, and something 


the courts as well as many 


other items that may have a bearing 


on claims conditions. 
Increased Claims Anticipated 


It is anticipated the year 1947 
will find the claim departments of 
casualty insurance companies han- 
dling more claims than in 1946. The 
survey reports received in the past 
three months covering places widely 


For October, 1947 


by ROBERT W. DICK 

Assistant Manager Claims Bureau, 
Association of Casualty & Surety 

Companies 
separated from one another are 
unanimous in stating the accident 
frequency has shown a marked in- 
crease for automobile 
They all attribute the same reasons 
for the increase, namely : 


coverage. 





© Joyce Carol Studio 


1. Dilapidated cars on the high- 
ways. 

2. Highways in a bad state of 
repair. 

3. Lack of respect for property 
rights of others. 

4. Drunken drivers. 


The surveys are also in agreement 
that the high cost of parts and labor 
necessary to make repairs have in- 


There 
is a lack of competition between 


creased the cost of claims. 
garages and auto repair shops, and 
little, if any, indication that compe- 
tition will return soon. 

Medical 
rates have increased with the latter 
off-set some by the fact that patients 
are not retained in hospitals as long 


charges and _ hospital 


as formerly because of the conges- 
tion and need for beds in all hos- 
pitals. Another factor making in- 
creased costs in claims is the exist- 
ing economic situation, which has 
resulted in higher verdicts through- 
out the nation. 

Surveys made indicate that com- 
pensation claims experience varies 
according to type and size of risks 
and because of unemployment and 
reemployment. At a given point 
one company may be having a de- 
crease in compensation claims and 
another an increase. 


Financial Responsibility Laws 
A survey report in November 
1946 for a large city in a state that 
recently adopted a financial respon- 
sibility law claims had 
risen from twenty-five to one-hun- 
dred percent. This was 
attributed to the financial responsi- 
bility law with the acknowledgement 
there had been a corresponding in 
crease in the number of units in- 


disclosed 


increase 


sured. 

Casualty insurance is a_ public 
service and we must give the public 
what they want with adequate rates 


Continued on the next page) 
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Claims—Continued 


or rates in harmony with their ex- 
pectations from insurance. No 
business can be successful and run 
contrary: to the tide of public opin- 
ion. 


Public Relations 


With the anticipated increase in 
claims for the year 1947, the claim 
man becomes exceedingly more and 
more important in the field of pub- 
lic relations. Increased claims mean 
more contacts with the public and 
it is these contacts that mold public 


opinion. It is imperative that the 
casualty insurance.companies have 
the good will of the public at all 
times. Some seem to.believe that it 
is only necessary that the adjuster 
be a public relations expert in deal- 
ing with the claimants. The.adjuster 
must practice public relations in 
everything he does. The adjuster is 
a mirror and he. reflects his com- 
pany. The doctors, the hospital 
superintendents; the.attorneys, court 
officials, garage owners, workmen’s 
compensation officials, and all others 
attribute to his company any of his 
good or bad deeds. It is true that 
most people cannot give the name of 





"WHY WARN ‘EM? THE BOSS CARRIES 
A NATIONAL 0.L.E7. POLICY.” 
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Automobile and Casualty Insurance Co. 
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the casualty insurance company with 
whom they are insured, but you cap 
be assured they never forget the 
name of the company whose repre. 
sentative they believe did not deal 
fairly and honestly. with them. |; 
is almost impossible to discuss poli- 
tics or many everyday subjects with 
many people. without engendering 
hard feelings. The adjuster mus 
deal with many claimants of. this 
disposition and he has to deal with 
the situation spontaneously and on 
the spot. He must have the skill for 
doing and saying the right thing 
under the existing circumstances 
It is how he says “no” when the 
word is required. It is not enough 
that he explain why he can handle 
a claim in a certain manner ; he must 
convince the claimant that his posi- 
If the ad- 
juster does not convince the claimant 
—he has failed. 


tion is fair and correct. 


Specialist Required 


The claim man of today must of 
necessity be a specialist in his field. 
He has come into that which has 
always been rightfully his own 
After a long, long time, the impor- 
tance of his position to the industry 
has been recognized. Actually he 
does not write any business but he 
is in reality a producer for the com- 
panies because his handling of claims 
has a most profound effect on the 
insurance-buying public. It is gen- 
regarded as true that the 
large majority of people never read 


erally 


an insurance policy after it has been 
purchased and delivered. The test 
of the worth of our product arises 
when a claim is made regardless if it 
is a claim arising from a contract 
relationship, or a third party claim 
This is why claimants control and 
adjusters mold public opinion. 


Past Prejudices 


The claim adjuster of the present 
era, to be successful, must overcome 
the prejudices created in the past. 
Prejudices have been created by 
the handling of small automobile 
property damage claims. He has 
also inherited the exaggerated claims 
with which we are familiar and 
which were in part, at least, selt- 
induced. His claim handling must 
be on such a high plane that it will 
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dissipate the prejudices reflected by 
the allegations of non-existent per- 
sonal injuries with the thought that 
it will expedite the payment of the 
property damage claim. 

Inter-company relations play an 
important role in our relations with 
the public. Reference is made to 
those cases where there is an over- 
lapping of coverage with companies 
often delaying settlement of the 
clam. The Claims Bureau has 
taken an active part in the organiz- 
ing of casualty insurance claim man- 
agers’ councils. One of the purposes 
of these councils is to provide a 
forum where claim managers can 
discuss their mutual problems, prob- 
lems effecting the industry, and 
bring them to the attention of a 
group of home office executives rep- 
resenting numerous companies. A 
nationwide arbitration agreement 
has been placed in effect within these 
councils, where most inter-company 
disputes can be disposed of with 
harmony and without adverse pub- 
licity. By the end of this year there 
will have been organized forty-two 
of these councils throughout the 
country. 


Home Office Attitude 


The home office must recognize 
the adjuster is a specialist in his 
field and determine standards for 
his selection. Each and every can- 
didate for the position should be 
subject to intensive investigation 
before he is employed. It is not 
enough that the home office supply 
the proper qualified personnel. Each 
claim office must have the proper 
setting. Claims offices could take a 
tip from the doctor, dentist and 
lawyer by providing an extremely 
comfortable waiting room with in- 
teresting periodicals instead of hard 
benches and pamphlets about our 
wares. The best adjuster in the 
world is going to have difficulty 
reasoning with a claimant who has 
been waiting a half hour to discuss 
his claim by adjusting his weight 
from one foot to another while his 
corn on the little toe screams louder 
and louder, or one who has been 
sitting on a long hard bench with his 
neighbor’s elbows in his ribs. 

The producers must also have a 
keen insight into the subject of pub- 
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Baltimore - Boston 


Newark - New Haven 





Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, 
Automobile, Liability and Casualty Insurance 


lic relations and assist and counsel 
with the adjuster so that the best 
interests of the industry will be 
served. He too should guard against 
becoming over zealous, remember- 
ing that a third party claimant today 
is a potential customer tomorrow. It 
is recognized the producer builds by 
the service he renders, but he should 
not permit his service to become a 
disservice to the industry. There are 
many times when he too must say 
“no” and must convince that the 
position of the company is just and 
fair. It is in such situations that he 
also must assist in public relations. 





For many years Atlantic, originally a marine insurance 
company, has been engaged in broadening the scope and 
variety of its imsurance services. (J Today Atlantic offers 
the diversified facilities of 3 companies, writing marine, 


fire, inland transportation, yacht, property floaters, auto- 


extending the territories in which these facilities are avail- 

able. @ Ask any agent or broker placing business with the 

Atlantic Companies about our financial strength, friendly 

cooperation and efficient service—including the prompt, 
fair and ungrudging settlement of claims. 


ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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mobile, liability and casualty insurance. We are gradually ] 


Houston + Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh - - San Francisco 
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Se oR nme me nee 


In conclusion the claim adjuster 
in the field must ever be on guard 
against his becoming over zealous 
in settling a claim. The claim ad- 
juster owes a duty to his company, 
but he also owes a duty to the claim- 
ant and when every person han- 
dling claims is imbued with this 
thought, we will have taken a big 
stride in the field of public relations 
and the tide of public opinion will 
silence many of the clamorings 
which have made many of you 
fearful of the future. 


From an address on Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day. 
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7SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 





PROTECT CHURCH 
PROPERTY 


HURCHES have 
property that needs insurance. 
And they also have some special col- 
Christmas, 
substantial 


lection days—Easter, 


etc.—when there are 
amounts of money on hand. The 
property owned by a church may be 
money, securities, musical instru- 
ments, 
works of art, precious metals, plated 


books, vestments, scrolls, 
ware, glass, furniture, fixtures, etc. 

There is a special comprehensive 
policy which takes care of such 
property, which may be located in 
the church itself, parish house, rec- 
tory or other 
which are clearly specified in the 


certain premises 
policy. Coverage is wide, and you 
will find little sales 
Crime is increasing. Are the 
churches in your community pro- 
tected by proper insurance ?—Fire- 
man’s Fund Record 


CHECK ON GLASS 
INSURANCE 


resistance. 


T IS natural to assume that every 
retail merchant has all the plate 
glass insurance he needs. But a 
canvass of a number of them will 
usually reveal that such is not the 
case. Most of them have insured 
the front plate glass window, but 
that is where they have stopped. 
Glass insurance is not blanket 
coverage. Every plate or pane, 
every show case, table, or counter, 
and every electric or neon sign must 
be specifically mentioned. When one 
of these uninsured items is broken, 
the insured inevitably approaches 
the agent with the hope that he is 
covered, only to be disappointed. 


The Marvylander 
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plenty of 


SALES OPPORTUNITY 


eg of a recent business 
survey showed that out of 16,000 
business organizations which ad- 
mitted they needed fidelity cover- 
age, 9,500 carried none, and of that 
9,500 only 700 had ever been so- 
licited—Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company's IVestern De- 
partment News 


TO PAVE YOUR WAY 


Dear Mr. Client: 

A survey of your account shows that the 
most important protection offered by this 
agency—Income Security—is not among the 
coverages you now carry with us. 

Most important? Yes, by far! If you and 
your family live by the fruits of your labors, 
a prolonged disability caused by either acci- 
dent or sickness could prove most disastrous. 
When Disability strikes, there is no mora- 
torium on bills for home, light, food, clothing 
—only additional expense for doctors and 
perhaps hospital. Under such conditions sav- 
ings dwindle and debts grow by leaps and 
bounds. 

May we call on you, at your convenience, 
to explain a complete plan of Income Pro- 
tection which will fit both your needs and 
your insurance budget? A no postage reply 
card is enclosed for convenience, or call us 
at - 

Very truly yours, 


—Continental Casualty News. 
ACCOUNTANTS’ LIABILITY 


HE man who first said that 

figures don’t lie was obviously 
not an accountant. Men who work 
with figures know that there often 
is only the blink of an eye or the 
slip of a pen between figures which 
don’t lie and figures which do. An 
accountant, like any other man, is 
not perfect. He makes mistakes 
and often these mistakes cost some- 
body money. That is why he is a 
prime prospect for a_ professional 
liability policy.—Cravens, 
& Company Brand News 


Dargan 


AVIATION ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


HERE still are agents and bro- 

kers who have not made up their 
minds whether they should spend 
the time and effort necessary to fa- 
miliarize themselves with aviation 
accident insurance. Is the field big 
enough to bother with? Is it so im- 
portant that it cannot be disre- 
garded ? 

The answer is yes to both ques- 
tions. Public interest in aviation al- 
ready is enormous, and travel by 
plane will increase tremendously in 
coming years. 

Travel by commercial airlines now 
is substantial, but it will increase by 
leaps and bounds simply because it 
is the quickest way to get from here 
to there.—Continental Agents Ree- 


ord. 


WATCH FOR OTHER LINES 


HEN you are canvassing for 

one line of insurance, do not 
overlook other possibilities. You 
may be attempting to get a Fire 
line, and while on the premises 
note if the owner has a safe which 
might be unprotected or plate glass 
windows that are uninsured. 

An agent reports that while on a 
routine visit and waiting to see a 
manager about a renewal of policy 
he noticed the cashier arrived at the 
office with a large sum of mone} 
intended for wages. Making an en- 
quiry, he found that no Paymaster 
and Messenger Robbery insurance 
was carried. He quickly convinced 
the owner of the necessity of such 
protection and wrote a C mimercial 
Comprehensive Dishonesty  Theit 
and Forgery policy with a sub- 
stantial premium.—Canadian Fires 
Service and Indemnity 
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Compulsory Health Insurance 


Mr. Kaempffert: 1 would accept 
compulsory health insurance if I 
cant get something better. The 
prospect of getting something better 
is pretty remote. The medical im- 
plications of the Social Security Act 
demand some kind of public medi- 
cine. We have had public education 
—public schools, public colleges, and 
these flourish side-by-side with pri- 
vate institutions of the same kind. 
We didn’t Communists 
when we went over to public educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Bauer: | feel that compulsory 
health insurance does not solve the 
problem. It places an emphasis on 
quantity, rather than quality of 


become 


medical care. It delivers, in fact, a 
rather poor type of medical care. 
The costs are tremendous and they 
continue to increase over the years, 
without results being obtained that 
are claimed for it. 
Mr. Kaempffert: 


countries now have 


Thirty-three 
compulsory 
health insurance systems and in 
every one of these countries the 
general condition of the population 
is better on the whole than it was 
before. If we had compulsory health 
insurance, we'd have a better type 
of ‘medical practice on the whole 
than we now have, that is, a better 
quality, I hope, although it is not 
the kind of quality that I would like 
to see introduced. 

Dr. Bauer: I feel it would be dis- 
tinctly worse. I don’t think that any 
country has as good a record on 
health as has the United States, and 
I do not think that compulsory 
health insurance, with all its defects, 
is going to improve our medical 
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care; it’s going to make it deterio- 
rate. I'll agree that in certain places, 
the care is better than what they had 
before they got it, but in no place 
was it comparable to what we had 
in our country. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The following article is condensed from 
a debate between Waldemar Kaempffert, 
science editor of the New York Times and 
Dr. Louis H. Bauer, president of the New 
York State Medical Society and member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association on a Columbia 
Broadcasting System "People's Platform.” 
It is reprinted from "CBS Talks." 











Mr. Kaempffert: How are you 
going to say that one country has 
better medical care, better health 
than another? You take the mean 
expectancy of life at birth,—a coun- 
try like New Zealand is ’way ahead 
of us; Australia, Sweden, and Can- 
ada are ahead of us. I’ve never had 
any patience at all with the state- 
ment that we are the healthiest 
people on the face of the earth. We 
simply aren't. We're healthier than 
they are in spots only. 

Dr. Bauer: Our death rate cer- 
tainly is comparable to that of any 
other country. Particularly when 
you consider that most countries 
give their death rates for their white 
population only. 

Mr. Kaempffert: No two coun- 
tries agree. One cause of death is 
put down in one way in one state, 
even here in this country, and a 
different way in another. 

Dr. Bauer: Diphtheria is diph- 
theria, no matter where it is. 


Mr. Kaempffert: All right: vene- 
real diseases are supposed to be re- 
portable. How many physicians ac- 
tually report them? They don’t at 
all. Our statistics are lamentably 
lacking in accuracy. We have no 
basis of comparison. 

| think it’s partly the responsi- 
bility of the medical profession, 
which behaves as if it had a vested 
interest in disease. It’s medieval in 
its economical outlook and even in 
its mode of practice, when you get 
outside of large cities. It needs re- 
form from within. Dr. Jackson, for 
example, may be in his dotage, a 
medical mediocrity, he may come 
from a third-rate medical school, 
have no hospital connections, but 
so far as he’s a member of a county 
medical society, he’s supposed to be 
a physician in good standing and 
competent to practive medicine. 
What an absurd system that is! 
A system of more government con- 
trol would correct some of that. 
The Army and Navy re-examine 
their physicians every five years and 
keep them up-to-date. We don’t do 
that in private practice. 

Dr. Bauer: 1 can’t see that the 
government system would make any 
difference, except to make it worse. 
The general type of physician who 
is going to be attracted by a govern- 
ment scheme is going to be lower 
than we have at present. For ex- 
ample, those who studied compul- 
sory health insurance have said that 
it is the great leveler, that the medi- 
ocre physician does just as well as 
the good physician. There’s no in 
centive. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Compulsory Health—Continued 


Mr. Kaempffert: What incentive 
do you want in this world? We 
have a commander of a battleship 
—eighty million dollar investment 
—he gets no more than ten thousand 
a year. We have men in the Army 
and Navy, officers, who are under- 
paid from an ordinary, commercial 
standpoint, who glory in their occu- 
pation. There are ministers of the 
gospel who sacrifice everything for 
their flocks. We should have ade- 
quate payment, to be sure. Pay 
these men adequately, make the posi- 
tion a position of prestige and you'll 
have no difficulty at all. 


Dr. Bauer: It isn’t just the ques- 
tion of payment to the doctor. The 
question is what is the patient going 
to get out of it? And I don’t think 
he’s going to get a good type of 
medical care. And when I speak of 
incentive, I mean incentive to do 
good work—not to make a lot of 
money. But he is not going to do 
good work, if somebody’s constantly 
interfering with him and telling him 
how he shall practice medicine and 
what he shall prescribe. 


Mr. Kaempffert: That’s not the 
reason. It is the doctors, them- 
selves. Just as you found in Eng- 
land, they’re going to give you 
sloppy work under the system of 
payment provided by most insurance 
schemes. They’re going to take all 
the patients they can possibly get 
and give them the least possible 
service for it. 

Dr. Bauer: And yet you want to 
adopt that same system in this 
country ? 

Mr. Kaemp ffert: No, I’d rather 
have it for Arizona, Nevada and 
outlying districts down in the south, 
in the black belt, than what you've 
got now, which is zero. Where, for 
example, a blood chemistry is an 
historical event. 

Dr. Bauer: ll agree that one of 
the defects of our system of medi- 
cal care is a lack of hospital and 
diagnostic facilities in certain areas 
of the country. The result is physi- 
cians are not attracted to those areas. 
They won't stay there because they 
can't practice good medicine; or if 
they do stay there, they’re no good. 
Now, the Hill-Burton Hospital 





Construction Survey Act, which was 
passed by the last Congress, pro- 
vides for an increase in hospitals 
and diagnostic facilities throughout 
the nation, as an aid to the states. 
That is going to help solve the 
problem in better distribution of 
physicians. But there will still be 
certain areas where you're going 
to have to subsidize a physician to 
stay there. 

Mr. Kaemp'ffert: 1 agree with you, 
so far as that But, on the 
other hand, the only way of getting 
the doctors distributed in these hos- 
pitals is to put them in the uniform 
of the United States Public Health 
Service and send them where they're 
wanted. You can’t compel a doctor 
to practice where he doesn’t want 


oO . 
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to in private practice. 
Dr. Bauer: True. 
there's another factor which oper- 
ates in a better distribution of medi- 
and that’s preventive medi- 
cine. We have some 3,070 counties 
in the United States and in only a 
little over half of them is there a 
full-time Public Health Service. 
The Public Health Service in its 
prevention of disease, through mos- 
quito and fly control and the pro- 
tection of food, water, milk, sewage 
prevents a tremendous 


However, 


cal care 


disposal, etc., 
amount of disease, and you decrease 
the necessity for a lot of medical 
care if you full-time Public 
Health Service throughout the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Kaempffert: But I should go 
much farther. I would see to it that 
public diagnostic clinics are to be 
found in every community in the 
country. It should be compulsory 
for every one of us to go either to 


have 


one of these diagnostic clinics, at 
public expense, or to our own private 
physicians and to present annually 
a certificate, stating what our con- 
dition is, because I can’t imagine a 
man who has, for example, a diag- 
nosis of a serious heart condition or 
cancer, neglecting such a_ report. 
We need a system of that kind, be- 
cause preventive medicine is essen- 
tial in order to keep a very heavy 
tax bill within reasonable limits. 

Dr. Bauer: That brings us to the 
question of public heaith education. 
Too little has been done about that. 
A few years ago the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of New Jersey 
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offered to see that any person in the 
state got medical care, if that person 
could not obtain it. And although 
the population of New Jersey at 
that time was somewhere between 
two and three million, only 127 
people applied for medical care, and 
not one of them who couldn’t have 
got it. They didn’t know how to 
get it. It was there. We need edu- 
cation of the public as to where 
medical care can be obtained and as 
to what good medical care is and 
how they should go about obtaining 
it. 

Mr. Kaempffert: You can accom- 
plish something by a policy of pub- 
lic education, but never enough. In 
the case of public education, we 
found it necessary to make truancy 
a punishable offense (we won't tol- 
erate illiteracy). I don’t see why 
we should tolerate neglect of one’s 
self, 

Dr. Bauer: But we do tolerate 
illiteracy. There 250,000 
people rejected in the draft because 
of illiteracy. 

Mr. Kaempffert: But that’s be- 
cause of either poor laws or no laws. 
Where you have these laws, you 
don’t get illiteracy. The kind of a 
bill I would like to see within the 
framework of the Truman proposal 
is this: I’d put medicine distinctly 
on the same basis as public educa- 
tion. I wouldn't rely on health in- 
surance at all. I’d make it possible 
for anybody in the United States to 
go to a clinic for a diagnosis and 
treatment free of charge. Not only 
that, but I would not say that he 
should not go to his private doctor. 
I don’t want to abolish the private 
practice of medicine. He must go to 
somebody—he must go either to his 
private doctor, if he wants to, or he 
must go to my public clinics for 
diagnosis and treatment, but he 
can't neglect himself completely. 


were 


Dr. Bauer: 1 don’t see how you're 
going to have all these free clinics 
to which everyone can go, without 
a tremendous cost and tax bill. And 
the estimate on the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill, which was before 
the previous Congress, was that it 
would cost about four billion dollars. 
There’s no doubt it would cost con- 
siderably more than that. I don’t 
See how you can consider that that 
still isn’t compulsion. 
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Mr. Kaempffert: 111 cut that bill 
down by at least two billion dollars 
with preventive clinics and my com- 
pulsory system of periodic health 
examination. Besides, our present 
bill runs around five billion dollars 
for all our public health services, 
all our private doctors’ fees, all our 
institutional fees combined. So I’m 
not frightened by these figures given 
for the compulsory health insur- 
ance bill at all. We're really guess- 
ing; we don’t know what it is going 
to cost. 

Dr. Bauer: Such a scheme can be 
supported only by taxes. You don’t 
want to see the private physician go 
out of business, but who’s going to 
employ him if he’s got to pay taxes 
for the compulsory scheme? He’d 
have to pay double, if he does, and 
most people can’t afford to do that. 

Mr. Kaempffert: They're paying 
double now for education. We pay 
taxes for public schools and colleges 
and many of us send our children 
to private schools, just the same. 
An intelligent government will see 
to it that there is adequate reward 
for the efforts these physicians 
would have to put forth. 

Dr. Bauer: Well, I’m not so sure 
I agree about the intelligent govern- 
ment seeing to it that those rewards 
are adequate. Already, I know a 
number of young men who have the 
proper background for going into 
medicine, who have declined to do 
so and have taken up some other 
line of occupation, purely because 
of this constant threat of govern- 
ment intervention in medicine. I 
think you're going to see a deteriora- 
tion of the type of individual prac- 
ticing medicine, if any such plan 
ever goes through. 

Mr. Kaemffert: Well, medical 
schools are receiving more applica- 
tions for admission than they ever 
did before; they’re crowded; they 
can’t take care of them. 

Dr, Bauer: 1 don’t say that you’re 
going to have a diminution of the 
number. I said a diminution of the 
quality. 

Mr. Kaempffert: We can’t predict 
what we’re going to get. The aca- 
demic qualifications have certainly 
got to be met. They have not been 
lowered, and the training that they 
get in the medical schools seems to 
be the same, too. 
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Rate Regulation—from 28 


tive order. We had used the 242% 
and 1% allowances in the 1943-— 
1944 and 1947 rate revisions. The 
department was careful to point out 
at that time that the procedure used 
in those revisions was an interim 
measure only, designed to tide us 
over until we could come up with 
an improved, long range plan. 


Changing Conditions 


As you can readily see, these de- 
velopments imposed upon me an 
obligation to re-examine the original 
1921 formula and the formula 
adopted by our department prior to 
my tenure as _ superintendent. 
Wholly aside from the problems 
confronting the New York Depart- 
ment, consider the position of com- 
missioners in other states who are 
about to undertake the regulation of 
fire rates for the first time. Should 


they, without further inquiry, ac- 
cept and apply a formula which was 
conceived a quarter of a century ago, 
suggest 
the wisdom of a re-examination of 
its basic determine 
whether it correctly meets today’s 
conditions? The life insurance busi- 
ness, confronted with changing con- 
ditions in the last few years, found 
it necessary to modify several of its 
formulae. The fire insurance busi- 
ness enjoys no immunity from the 
changing times and it seems to us 
that its formulae, 

subject to 


or does not its very age 


soundness to 


reasonable too, 
should — be 
scrutiny. 
The New York Department as its 
contribution to the achievement of 
the correct solution to this and re- 
lated problems assigned a number 
of men to conduct a study which 
will be submitted to the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Sub-committee for 
its consideration. It would unduly 
encumber this paper if | 


periodic 
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outline the scope of these studies, 
but I can say that we went back to 
1920 when the formula 
suggested by the so-called Kurth 
Committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and have en- 
deavored to ascertain on what facts 
that committee and thereafter the 
commissioners relied in fixing the 
formula. 


was first 


A further study of the figures 
over the intervening years has been 
made covering not only the under- 
writing profit or loss for the period 
but the yield from investments as 
well. 
of the problem have been explored. 


In addition, the tax aspects 


I shall cite one specific piece of re- 
search: In fixing 3% as the con- 
flagration allowance in the original 
formula it was agreed that the Na- 
tional Fire Underwriters 
would collect the statistics on con- 
flagrations, and that if 3% were too 
low, the figure would be increased 
and if it were too high, the figure 
would be reduced. Over 25 years 
have elapsed since that commitment 
was made, and our sub-committee 
has collected those figures, which 
will be included in the report. 


Joard of 


Facts not Guesses 


In the 25 year period from 1921 
to 1945, inclusive, the citizens of 
our state alone paid $2,110,573,000 
for fire insurance premiums. For 
1946 alone the fire insurance pre- 
miums amounted to $113,170,000. 
When we talk in those 
amounts you can readily see the 
sizeable sum of money involved in 
one state in the difference between 
8% and 314% for profit and con- 
flagrations. With that much money 
involved, it the essence that 
we stick to facts and figures and do 
not operate on a guesswork basis. 


terms of 


is of 


Mr. Crafts in a recent fine speech 
(see page 23) pointed out the im- 
portance of recognizing that those 
who invest their money in the fire 
insurance business are entitled to a 
fair return on the risk they have 
taken. He emphasized that the fu- 
ture standing and success of the 
fire business depend in no small 
measure on maintaining its position 
in the eyes of those who invest their 
assets in American business. He 


added: 
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“T sincerely hope tnat all capital 
stock insurance companies will 
continue to be recognized as de- 
sirable long-term investments for 
prudent Americans, for institu- 
tions and charities and for those 
who act in a fiduciary capacity.” 


To guarantee a fair return our law 
provides that in making and regulat- 
ing rates a reasonable allowance for 
profit must be made. The depart- 
ment is thoroughly cognizant of the 
fact that hazards inherent in the 
insurance business—such as_ con- 
flagrations and catastrophes—place 
insurance securities in a different 
category from other securities not 
subject to such hazards, and that 
this factor must be taken into con- 
sideration in determining what con- 
stitutes a reasonable profit. On the 
other hand, the companies and the 
superintendent must think not only 
of the stockholders but of the pub- 
lic. Our responsibility is to see to 
it that the profit is neither excessive 
nor inadequate but reasonable. 

I hope that I have made clear 
that in discussing New York’s in- 
terim use of the 344% allowance 
for profit and conflagrations that we 
are not committed to its continued 
use unless the current facts and fig- 
ures demonstrate it to be reasonable 
and proper. If as the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance I am constrained 
to change it and must accept the 
responsibility therefor, it is obvious 
that in view of the importance of 
the problem to both companies and 
the public I must do so upon a com- 
plete record which will enable others 
who read it to appraise the correct- 
ness of the decision made and which 
will furnish a basis for legal review 
in the event that the determination 
is challenged in the courts. You 
may rest assured that I will exert 
every effort consistent with my legal 
responsibilities to harmonize the 
views of New York with those of 
other states to produce the much 
desired national uniformity of pat- 
tern. 





Not Committed 


You will be interested to know 
that in the 1943-1944 and 1947 fire 
rate revisions the New York De- 
partment applied the permissible loss 
ratio theory to the regulation of fire 
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insurance rates for the first time in 
the history of the department. 
Briefly this is a method of deter- 
mining a reasonable relationship be- 
tween losses on one side and ex- 
penses, profit and conflagrations on 
the other, and is designed to pro- 
duce equity among classes. The de- 
vice has been used for many years 
in casualty lines. Indeed, it is the 
method usually employed in those 
lines of business. In the casualty 
business and, for that matter, in the 
life business, the rule has long been 
that equity must be done among 
classes, and that no class should be 
supported at the expense of another. 


The rating organization objected 
to the application of a permissible 
loss ratio in the 1943-1944 and 1947 
rate revisions but accepted without 
prejudice rates made under it. In 
short they objected to the methods 
employed but acquiesced in the re- 
sults. Despite the reservations made 
by the rating bureau, its acceptance 
of rates which provide a greater 
degree of equity among classes than 
has heretofore prevailed indicates a 
common objective, even if we have 
not yet agreed on the means of at- 
taining it. I have heard many un- 
kind words said about the per- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Rate Regulation—Continued 


missible loss ratio theory, and as a 
matter of fact I think that some of 
the criticisms against it have merit. 
] regard it not as the ideal solution 
to the problem, but as the most 
practical, workable method pres- 
ently available. It is one thing to 
throw brick bats at the permissible 
loss ratio theory and quite another 
to come forward with a superior 
device for rate making and rate 
regulatory purposes. If the theory 
is as defective as some people in fire 
insurance business have argued, it 
may follow that we are making a 
mistake in using it in the casualty 
business. If someone can produce 
a better method than the permissible 
loss ratio theory to enable us better 
to implement the mandate of the 
New York statute that ‘rates shall 
be reasonable and adequate for the 
class of risks to which they apply,” 
we shall welcome them with open 
arms. 

We all know that despite the 
most careful consideration on the 
part of the business and the ¢com- 
missioners in determining correct 
rate levels for various lines, the end 
of the year usually discloses that 
some lines have made money and 
others have lost it. This unintended 
result is sometimes described face- 
tiously as “making up on the or- 
anges what was lost on the bananas.” 


I know of no way to eliminate it. 
The figures of the past are helpful 
but not infallible in projecting the 
future. The promulgation of a rate 
level for future application is a fore- 
cast, and Dame Fortune perhaps out 
of sheer perversity has a habit of 
upsetting forecasts. Indeed, it is this 
very offsetting of losses in one line 
by gains in another that furnishes 
one of the most potent arguments 
for (and sometimes against) mul- 
tiple line underwriting. 


Past Figures Are Not Infallible 


There may have been some justi- 
fication in the past for “making up 
on the oranges what was lost on the 
bananas” because bookkeeping and 
accounting systems were not as well 
developed as they are today, and it 
was frequently necessary to operate 
on a rule of thumb basis. Our point 
is that while the business may wind 
up through no fault of its own by 
offsetting losses in some lines or 
classes with gains in others, we 
should not start off on that basis. 
The ‘orange-banana” system used 
on an intentional basis in violation 
of rating laws which prohibit unfair 
discrimination and which require 
each class to stand on its own feet 
has no place in modern rate making 
or regulatory procedures. 

But how does this affect the 
agent? Every agent has been con- 
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fronted from time to time with so- 
called “preferred” and ‘“‘accommo- 


dation” business. What do these 
terms imply? They mean _ simply 
that certain lines of business are par- 
ticularly desirable or undesirable 
because they are not properly rated, 
There are few risks so hazardous 
that they cannot be written if the 
rate is right. Conversely, the intro- 
duction of improved rating methods 
should tend to reduce and perhaps 
eventually eliminate the so-called 
“preferred” classes. 

For clarity, it should be noted 
that this phase of the discussion re- 
lates to preferred classes as dis- 
tinguished from preferred risks. To 
call a class “preferred” is simply an- 
other way of stating that risks 
within that group are being over- 
charged. These should 
make for better relationships be- 
tween the agent and his client, be- 
cause the agent will be in a position 
to assure each policyholder that 
when he pays his premium, he is 


changes 


paying his share of the load and not 
somebody else’s. All this will not 
take place overnight, but with the 
obligation imposed by law upon both 
companies and supervisory officials 
to make each class stand on its own 
feet, it seems reasonable to assume 
that this result should follow with- 
out undue delay. You must remem- 
ber that this obligation applies from 
coast to coast in view of the wide 
scale enactment of rate regulatory 
laws. | do not look for perfection, 
and it is unlikely that we will ever 
achieve the mathematical precision 
of the workmen's compensation rat- 
ing structure, but we can and must 
improve our joint performance. 

I like to think that we are mov- 
ing into an era of increasingly en- 
lightened and intelligent regulation, 
the type of which is so sound that 
it will stand critical scrutiny from 
any source. Such a result, of course, 
can never be accomplished without 
the wholehearted support and co- 
operation of the companies and the 
producers. I am happy to report to 
you that with few exceptions we 
have been receiving the highest de- 
gree of cooperation from the indus- 
try and the producers in our joint 
efforts to make this fine business 
of which we are all a part an even 
better one. 


From an address before the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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Automobile Liability Insurance — 
Driver with Permission of Insured Car 
Allowed to Recover from Insurer for 
Money Paid in Settlement of a Claim 
Even Though the Money Had Been 
Provided by Another Insurer 


One Gibbs was an engineer em- 
ployed by a steel company. He fre- 
quently worked with one Blackwell, 
who was employed by the same 
company. Their duties required 
them to travel in the oil well terri- 
tory northwest of Wichita, Kansas. 
On these trips, they would alternate 
in the use of cars. At times, Black- 
well’s car would be used, and on 
other trips they would travel to- 
gether in Gibbs’ car. On one occa- 
sion, they used a Packard coupe 
which was owned by Blackwell’s 
wife. The reason for this was that 
Blackwell's car was in a garage for 
repairs and he borrowed his wife’s 
car for the trip. It was the custom 
of Blackwell and Gibbs, while on 
the road, to alternate in driving, re- 
gardless of whose car was being 
used. This fact was well-known to 
Mrs. Blackwell. 

While on the trip in the Packard 
coupe, which at the time was being 
driven by Gibbs, the car struck and 
injured a man riding on a bicycle. 
The Packard coupe was covered by 
a liability policy which contained the 
usual omnibus clause extending the 
coverage to anyone driving with the 
permission of the named assured. 

The injured cyclist asserted a 
claim for damages against Gibbs and 
threatened suit unless the claim was 
settled. Gibbs advised the liability 
insurer of the Packard of the claim 
and requested that the insurer ef- 
fectuate a settlement of it. The in- 
surer denied liability on the ground 
that Gibbs was not driving the 
Packard with the permission of 
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Mrs. 


Blackwell, and also directed 
Gibbs’ attention to the fact that he, 
Gibbs, was insured by another com- 
pany, and further stated that it ex- 
pected this company to hold it harm- 
less in the event the claim was not 
settled. Gibbs thereupon. effected a 
settlement of the claim for $875.00, 
and then instituted suit to recover 
the same from the insurer of the 
Packard. 

It developed in this action that 
the money which Gibbs had paid in 
settlement had been loaned to Gibbs 
by his insurer. The case finally 
reached the Supreme Court of 
Kansas, Gibbs v. Central Surety & 
Ins. Corp. (June, 1947), 181 P. 2d, 
498, and it was there urged by the 
defendant that Gibbs should not be 
permitted to recover for three rea- 
sons : 

1. As Gibbs had been loaned the 
funds to make the settlement, the 
suit was not being prosecuted by the 
real party in interest ; 

2. That at the time of the acci- 
dent, Gibbs was not driving the 
Packard coupe with the permission 
of Mrs. Blackwell, the owner and 
named assured ; 

3. That as the money with which 
Gibbs had settled the claim had 
been furnished to Gibbs by a third 
person, Gibbs had sustained no loss 
and could not recover in his own 
behalf. 

As to the first question, the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas held that it 
could not consider the same as the 
particular defense had not been 
pleaded in the answer. Upon the 
second question, the court held that 
while Gibbs was not driving with the 
specific permission of Mrs. Black- 
well, it was nevertheless obvious 
from the facts that he was driving 
with her implied authority. She knew 
of the custom of her husband and 


Gibbs to share the driving respon- 
sibilities while on similar trips, and 
when she permitted her husband to 
take her car for such a trip, she 
knew that during a part of the time 
it would be operated by Gibbs. On 
the third question, the court held 
that the source from which Gibbs 
obtained the funds to effectuate the 
settlement was an immaterial mat- 
ter, and the fact that the funds may 
have been loaned to Gibbs by an- 
other insurance company constituted 
no defense. 

The defendant also contended 
that the amount of the recovery 
should be reduced because of the 
fact that Gibbs had other insurance. 
Here, again, the court held that it 
could not consider the question be- 
cause of the fact that the matter of 
co-insurance had not been raised by 
the defendant in its answer. 


Automobile Insurance—Rule Adopted 

by State Superintendent of Insurance 

Prohibiting the Issuance of a License 

to Anyone Connected with an Auto- 

mobile Sales Agency Held to Be 
Invalid 


The Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of Ohio adopted a rule 
which declared that : 

“This office will not issue in- 
surance agents’ or solicitors’ li- 
censes for new applicants fall- 
ing within any of the follow- 
ing classifications : 

* * * * * 

“(2) Applicants connetted 
with the automobile sales busi- 
ness, except for life insurance. 

. 2: ooo 

One McGraw, an automobile 

dealer, and an insurance company 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


licensed to write automobile dam- 
age insurance in Ohio, contested 
the validity of the above rule by 
court action. Their contention that 
the rule was invalid was upheld by 
the Court of Appeals of Franklin 
County, Ohio. Motor Ins. Corp. v. 
Dressel (May, 1947), 73 N. E. (2d) 
817. The requisite qualifications for 
licensees as agents of insurance 


companies are prescribed by state 
statute in Ohio (Ohio General Code 
Section 644). It was beyond the 
power of the Superintendent of In- 
surance either to enlarge or to re- 
strict the qualifications specified in 
the statute. As the statute contained 
no prohibition against the issuance 
of licenses to persons engaged in the 
business of selling automobiles, the 
restriction imposed by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance was invalid. 



















HIGHLIGHTS IN INSURANCE HISTORY 
Early Theatre Losses 


In the century beginning with the burning of Rickett’s Circus and Greenwich 
Street Theatre in 1799 and ending with the burning of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1892, New York had 37 great theatrical fires. Because of 

these catastrophes, the Insurance industry helped to create more strin- 
gent theatre building and operating laws. By 1887 they had achieved such 
important provisions as: open courts or alleys on each side of a theatre; 

extra doors into the courts; outside iron stairways leading to galleries. 
proscenium-wall extending from foundation to and through roof, which 
with fire curtain made a fire-proof boundary; automatically opened 

skylights on stage roof; on each floor fire extinguishers and hose con- 

nected with roof tank; floors and partitions constructed of iron and 
masonry; diagrams of each floor printed on programs; regular 
uniformed fireman detailed to each performance. 


The National Union and Birmingham Companies believe that 
“Prevention” will go on being the most important word in the 


Fire Insurance industry, and that no single company can go too 
far in accenting this capital-letter word. 


National Union 
and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 






FIRE RATE INCREASES 


OLLOWING a study of experi- 

ence by the Fire Rating Division 
of the Michigan Insurance Depart- 
ment fire insurance rates on various 
classes of risks in that State were 
increased 5% to 25% (the over-all 
average being 12.2% ) effective Sep- 
tember 11. Authorized increases in- 
cluded 25% on brick protected 
buildings and contents, 20% on 
lumber yards and brick protected 
public buildings, 
churches, 15% on trame protected 
buildings and contents and 2 cents 
per $100 on protected dwellings, 
No changes were authorized for un- 
protected dwellings, summer dwell- 
ings, sprinklered buildings, farm 
property and unprotected public 
buildings, schools and churches. 

The Cook County Inspection 
3ureau and Illinois Inspection Bu- 
reau filed with the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department, effective Septem- 
ber 17, fire rate increases of 10% 
to 15% on industrial and _ business 
properties and 20% for lumber 
yards. 


schools and 


PPF RATES INCREASED 


N OVER-ALL increase of ap- 

proximately 25% in the rate 
level for personal property floaters 
has been put into effect by member 
companies of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association and In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau. 
This is the first rate increase since 
the coverage was introduced and it 
was made necessary by the sharp 
and continued upward trend in the 
loss ratio on this business. The re- 
vised rates become effective as to all 
policies attaching on and after 
November 1 and to any term exten- 
sion of policies attaching prior to 
that date. 


NEW TITLE 


HE Bureau of Personal Accident 

and Health Underwriters re 
cently shortened its title to Bureau 
of Accident and Health Under- 
writers. 
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Aetna Group: Cortlandt F. Luce, Jr., 
who has been special agent in the states 
of Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia 
for marine and inland marine lines, has 
been appointed successor to 4. M. Wood, 
special agent, in the states of Georgia and 
South Carolina to service marine business. 
* 


American-Associated: Harold B. Lytle 
has been made claims manager in the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, office succeeding T. R. 
Elswick, deceased. 


x * * 


American Casualty: James S. Taylor 
has been promoted to claims manager of 
the Nashville branch office succeeding 
Sam Boaz. 

oss 


American Fidelity: A new. office has 

been opened at 40 Broad Street, Boston, 

to service Massachusetts and Rhode 

Island. The office will be in charge of 

John M. Hughes, branch manager, who 

will be assisted by Alice M. FitzGerald. 
¥ * ¥ 


American Insurance Group: Louis A. 
Schneider, formerly special agent in 
southern Louisiana, has been recalled to 
the home office at Newark as assistant in 
the management of the underwriting de- 
partment. Fred H. Adams, who has 
been special agent in northern Louisiana, 
becomes state agent, assuming supervision 
of the agencies formerly under Mr. 
Schneider’s jurisdiction in addition to 
those he has been servicing. Mr. Adams 
will be assisted by special agent Edward 
O. Kennedy. 

_ J. Gilder Levey, formerly special agent 
in southeastern Texas, has been appointed 
manager of the southern California serv- 
ice office. Special agent C. Wilbor Cecil, 
formerly in northeast Texas, assumes the 
territory lately under Mr. Levey’s super- 
vision. Replacing Mr. Cecil in northeast 
Texas will be special agent Bill Johnson, 
who will also continue to supervise north- 
west Texas. 

Harold T. Smasal has been made spe- 
cial agent for southern Wisconsin, replac- 
ing special agent Henry A. Trenholm, 
who was recently transferred to northern 
Illinois. 


, a ae 4 
American Mutual Liability: C. Richard 


arsons, formerly resident vice president 
and division sales manager of the western 
division, has been transferred to the east- 
ern division with headquarters in New 
York in the same capacity. H. Thompson 
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Batts, assistant vice president, has been 

appointed division sales manager in the 

western division to succeed Mr. Parsons. 
x *k * 


American Surety Group: Elmer M. 
Stoddard has been named assistant man- 
ager of the Los Angles branch office. 
Jesse R. Adams has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Dallas branch 
office. 

x *k * 


Atlantic Mutual: A new office has been 
opened for this company and its affiliate, 
the Centennial Insurance Company, in 
Oakland, California. James G. Clover, 
special agent for both companies, will be 
in charge. 

| 


Boston-Old Colony: Hugh S. Coburn 
has been named manager and William E. 
DePuy assistant manager of the new 
Pacific department which will start 
operation December 31, 1947. 

es. f= 8 


Commercial Union Group: Arthur H. 
Stofft has been appointed superintendent 
of agencies for the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., and the Co- 
lumbia Casualty Company. 

x*e 


Fidelity & Casualty: Claude J. Beatty 
has been appointed resident manager of 
the newly established branch office at 
Charlotte, N. C. 

x * *® 


Fidelity & Deposit: Julian S. Neal, 
William A. Bowersox and Ronald W. 
Fuermann have been promoted to the 
respective positions of manager, associate 
manager and assistant manager of the 
Chicago office. In the order named, they 
previously occupied the positions of as- 
sociate manager, assistant manager and 
special agent. The office continues under 
the active direction of William H. Hans- 
mann, vice president. 
x kk 


Fireman's Fund Group: James F. Bar- 
ron has been appointed manager of the 
indemnity and automobile operations of 
the metropolitan division at San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding Bal Robertson, who has 
resigned to become associated with 
Spilman-Callister Company at Sacra- 
mento. Benton A. Sifford, Jr., who for- 
merly shared the direction of casualty 
operations with Mr. Barron, now assumes 
all of the duties of assistant chief under- 
writer. 





HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Fred D. Cunningham has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of the 
claim division of the western department 
of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and the 
Western National Indemnity Companies 

x k * 


General Adj. Bureau: The branch of- 
fice in the Johnson Building, Florence, 
Alabama, which was closed during the 
war years, has been reopened. Paul Pat- 
ton, formerly an adjuster in the Hunts 
ville, Alabama, branch office has been ap 
pointed adjuster-in-charge. 
x *k 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Bromley De 
Meritt has been appointed manager of 
the Boston office, succeeding the late T. 
F. Rice. 

A new service branch office has been 
opened in the Milam Building, Houston, 
Texas. L. M. LeMeilleur, formerly in 
charge of the company’s office at New 
Orleans, has been appointed manager and 
M. D. Boney, chief inspector. F. /. Kerr 
has been named manager at New Orleans 
to succeed Mr. LeMeilleur. 

x *k * 


Home Fleet: Frederick G. Martin has 
been appointed state agent of all com- 
panies of the fleet in Syracuse, succeed- 
ing the late Frank M. Kelley. 

x kk 


Kemper Group: H. L. Kennicott, Jr., 
formerly assistant director of the educa- 
tional department, has been appointed to 
handle organization personnel research 
work for the group. 

x wk 


Lyle Adj. Co.: W. L. Mercer has joined 


the staff of the Phoenix, Arizona, office. 


xk * 


Marsh & McLennan: E. /. Clements has 
been placed in charge of the internal 
operations of the fire department of the 
Chicago office. He will be assisted by 
Harold Hilton and Walter A. Schmidt 
Edward N. Lee, formerly associated with 
Cassels, Potter & Bentley, Chicago at- 
torneys, has joined this corporation to 
take charge of the legal department. 


x * * 
National Fire Group: £. H. Carpenter 
has been appointed special agent in Iowa. 
He will assist state agent 4. A. Ingram. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: Special 
agent Edward II’. Gilchrist has been 
transferred from St. Louis to the com. 
pany’s midwestern department headquar- 
ters at Chicago from which he will be 
given a new territorial assignment. Henry 
Buss has been assigned to St. Louis to 
replace Mr. Gilchrist. 

x &k * 
Norwich Union Group: Thomas D. 
Patterson has been made superintendent 
of the casualty claims department and 
F, W. Gambichler, superintendent of the 
fire loss department. 

* 

Ohio Casualty: &. 47. Grove has been 
appointed manager of the fidelity and 
surety department of the Pittsburgh 
branch office. 

x *k * 


Phoenix: Robert G. McKay has been 
appointed special agent in western Michi- 
gan to be associated with W. P. Vay 
IV ormer, state agent. 

= &@& & 


Preferred Accident: Clarence A. Cole 
has been made secretary of the under- 
writing department at the home office 
Mr. Cole will have full charge of all 
underwriting except fidelity and surety 
and accident and health throughout the 
United States. 

: & 2 
Retrospective Ins. Undrs.: Harold W 
St. Clair has been appointed executive 
vice president. He was formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Stuyvesant In- 
surance Company. 

x * 


Royal-Liverpool Group: Robert H 
Somers has been appointed special agent 
at Fresno, California, and John B. Gel- 
latly special agent in the northern Cali- 
fornia territory. 

x © 


St. Paul Fire & Marine: Henry J. 
Holmes has been made a special agent 
assisting state agent L. B. Eipper in the 
eastern Missouri field and William B 
Hershe has been appointed state agent for 
western Missouri. 

. & 


Security Group: The follewing men 
have been made special agents: James R 
Patterson to assist state agent [Walter 
J. Weldon in the Cleveland Ohio area; 
David T. Tobin, Jr., to assist state agent 
James E. McEvoy in Michigan; William 
R. Cull to assist state agent Joseph ( 
Hupp in Missouri; Henry C. Pfenninger 
to assist state agent J. W’. Crist in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas; Everett P. Johnson 
to assist state agent Harry N. Tahaferro 
in Virginia; George T. Russell to assist 
state agent E. P. Janousek in Kansas; 
Donald M. Witmeyer to assist special 
agent Paul M. Hauser in New Jersey; 
and William H.Sumby to assist both 
state agent Robert E. Croke of the Se 
curity Insurance Company and John Hi 
James, Jr., manager of the Connecticut 
Indemnity Company in Kentucky. 
x * 

Standard of Detroit: Rudolph Schmock 
has been named manager of the Houston 
claim department and Marion B. Irland 
has been named claims representative m 
the Kansas City claim office. 
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POSITIVE SELLING 


FTER you have gotten in to 

see the prospect, how can you 

arouse interest; how can you 
get the customer to see your point? 
There are two methods that carry 
a lot of power in arousing interest ; 
the use of unusual openings or 
demonstrations. 


Unusual Openings 


Use a phrase that will cut the 
customer’s mind wide-open; one 
that will make her ask you a ques- 
tion, instead of you asking her one. 
Use interest-getting statements. 

A salesman selling washing ma- 
chines from house to house, for 
example, says to the prospect, “Mrs. 
Jones, I have a device here that I 
know you would be interested in 
because it means no more work or 
worry on wash day.” “Why, how’s 
that?” Mrs. Jones asks. Can you 
see how much different this state- 
ment is than that of saying, “Would 
you be interested in a washing ma- 
chine ?” 

A vacuum cleaner salesman in- 
terested a housewife this way. “Mrs. 
Jones,” he said, “I have something 
to show you which means a cleaner 
house without a tired back.”” Now 
he doesn’t speak of a vacuum 
cleaner until he is in the house. He 
is not selling a cleaner ; he is selling 
what it will do for her. 

People only remember one-tenth 
of what they hear and three-tenths 
of what they see. In a demonstra- 
tion you have a chance to show what 
an article will do, along with point- 
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M. F. WILLIAMS 
Branch Manager, 
The Fuller Brush Company 


ing out all the good sales features 
of a particular item. Then let the 
customer try it to be convinced. 

The U. S. Rubber Company, 
sometime ago, used a demonstra- 
tion called tempered rubber. They 
gave an oblong piece of rubber to 
you with instructions to try and pull 
it apart. Of course this was almost 
impossible, and in this way they got 
their point over. 

An Electro-Lux _ refrigerator 
salesman in talking with a customer, 
lit a match, put it up close to her 
ear and said, “Do you hear any- 
thing?” “No,” was her answer. 
Then the salesman proceeded to tell 
her that the automatic Electro-Lux 
refrigerator did the same thing; no 
noise or sounds when turning on or 
off to bother her. 


Be Positive—Not Negative 


A cutlery salesman walked into 
a hardware store, asked the man- 
ager if he had a small piece of cop- 
per wire, took a small pair of scis- 
sors out of his pocket and cut the 
wire into small bits. Then he ran 
his finger across the edge of the 
scissors, handed them to the man- 
ager, and said “Just run your finger 
along these blades.” Because the 
salesman did it first, the manager 
did it. (It was a positive reaction. ) 
Thus the salesman aroused interest 
immediately. 


In demonstrating, don’t make it 
eas) for your prospect to say “no.” 
Make positive moves and ask posi- 
tive questions. Make it easy for the 
customer to say “yes”; such as, 
“You like that feature of the brush, 
don't you, Mrs. Jones?” “Yes, I 
Don’t say do you like 
this or that. Or, do you want to buy 
a vacuum cleaner, or, you don't 
want to buy, etc. It is easy for the 
prospect to say “No, I don’t.” 


believe I do.” 


Create Desire 


Desire is the strongest tool in 
selling. When the customer is in- 
terested and is asking questions, de- 
sire is at the point of being created. 
To create desire you must use 
figures of speech, draw upon the 
customer’s imagination and paint a 
picture for him in his mind; make 
logical, concise and definite state- 
ments. 


Think for a moment of the 
phrases that some of the large com- 
panies use in creating a desire: 
“Pause that refreshes’; “I’d walk 
a mile for a Camel”; “Sunkist 
oranges”; “Ask the man who owns 
one”; “Mack truck with the bull 
dog pull.” These have 
power in them because they paint a 
picture for you. 


phrases 


Montgomery Ward says _ their 
mattresses are “smooth, even and 
buoyant as a feathered pillow”; yet 
other salesmen say: “Yes, this is a 
good mattress.” Can you see the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Accent 
is on 


SERVICE 


More than ever, the ac- 
cent is on service. Today's 
problems are of greater 
diversity and complexity. 
Recent and impending rate 
and classification changes 
require special analysis. 
Moreover, business and 
personal interests are at- 
tuned to longer range 
planning. The post-war 
trend to normalcy has 
placed added emphasis 
on careful scheduling to 
meet specific require- 
ments. 


Thus, from every stand- 
point, the accent is on 
service. An alert informa- 
tion and advisory pro- 
gram, coupled with long 
experience and training, 
equips our Fieldmen to 
render you maximum as- 
sistance on today’s special 
problems and _  opportu- 
nities. 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exch. Bidg., Chicago 4, 
HMlinois 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 



































Positive Selling—Continued 


difference in making a logical and 
definite statement ? 


Point Out the Need 


A salesman must point out a defi- 
nite need, use or advantage for his 
article. Get the article into the cus- 
tomer’s hand so that he will feel the 
pride of ownership. 

When you have said enough for 
the customer to say, “Yes, I like 
that, what’s the price, or how soon 
can I get one?’—then stop! The 
desire has been created. 

Remember, if you have built up 
proper attention, appreciation of 
value and desire, the customer will 
nearly always buy. Customers ob- 
ject to being sold, but do not object 
to buying. 





From an address before the Sales Managers 
Club of Hartford. 





Each year lightning is the cause of more 
than 34,000 fires. More than $10,000,000 -is 
lost to industry and more than 1,500 people 


killed or injured. Manufacturers working 
with the National Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion, are constantly developing anti-lightning 
equipment in an attempt to whittle the 
casualty list and property damage costs to 
they bone. One of the more recent pro- 
tective measures is the clay vent cap de- 
signed by the Robinson Clay Product Com- 
pany to slip over any bare vent or stack. Clay 
is a non-conductor and discourages attack by 
lightning. Particularly adaptable to chemical 
plants, or manufacturing plants where acid 
fumes are being discharged via vents or 
stacks. Clay is impervious to acids and will 
thus resist deterioration due to acid bearing 
fumes. 


ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
ADVOCATED 


SSERTING that fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies are 
failing to educate the public ade- 
quately on the merits of their prod- 
uct, Fred Bremier, a top-ranking 


market analyst connected with The 
Curtis Publishing Company, urged 
an. educational advertising program 
with the following objectives: (1) 
To develop understanding and 
friendship, (2) to retain and further 
good will or human relations, (3) 
to maintain and improve identifica- 
tion of company and product and 
(4) to combat rumors. The need 
for such a program is exemplified, 
Mr. Bremier told the Insurance Ad- 


vertising Conference, by a recent 


survey in which half of those polled 
indicated a desire for government 
regulation of the insurance industry. 


AGENTS' COMPENSATION 


BROAD fundamental _princi- 

ple of the American Agency 
System is being violated when un- 
favorable loss ratios are used as a 
justification of reduced agents’ com- 
mission,” claims Drex G. Foreman, 
executive secretary of the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents in 
a statement objecting to the reduc- 
tion of commissions on windstorm 
and extended coverage in that state. 
Mr. Foreman feels that agents’ com- 
pensation “should be based on serv- 
ices rendered and should not be in- 
fluenced or controlled by underwrit- 
ing experience. The increasing or 
reducing of rates have no connection 
with the agents’ commissions, and 
we regret that any attempt has been 
made to confuse the two subjects.” 


BUYERS GROUP APPOINTS 
SECRETARY 


ALTER R. McCLELLAND 

has been appointed executive 
secretary of Risk Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., succeeding W. Winthrop 
Clement recently resigned. Mr. Mc- 
Clelland entered the insurance busi- 
ness with Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company in an underwrit- 
ing capacity serving in the Phila- 
delphia branch office for two years. 
After a brief period with the Haver- 
stick and Harper Agency of that 
city, Mr. McClelland went with The 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
initially as an underwriter trans- 
ferring to their risk and insurance 
analysis department in 1938. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. RosperTSON—PRESIDENT 


Employers contracts are 
recognized as standard 
underwriting equipment 
in every State in the 
Union. 


KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


General principles making for effective employee edu- 
cation in fire loss prevention and organization and 
training of full-time or volunteer fire fighting groups. 


E CAN erect the finest 
class of building and install 
therein adequate and _ suffi- 
cient first aid fire protection equip- 
ment, but unless we educate our 
employees in its use and in fire loss 
prevention we have seriously re- 
duced the value of our investment. 
The first step is to realize and 
understand the risk or hazard in 
your plant. This is important. The 
most serious hazard involved in any 
process can be handled in such a 
way as to make it no more of a 
risk than a far less serious hazard 
improperly handled. 


Key to the Problem 


I believe the key to the education 
is to secure a competent fire pre- 
vention engineer. He should be 
thoroughly acquainted with every 
operation of the business, and know 
all of the properties well. He should 
also be well acquainted with the 
supervisory group. Sufficient help, 
with proper qualifications, must be 
assigned to him. All matters per- 
taining to fire prevention should be 
under his supervision, and changes, 
in both occupancy and 
should have his approval. 


design 


In the larger plants, the establish- 
ment of full-time fire departments 
may be advisable. These men should 
be trained along general fire train- 
ing lines at the plant fire head- 
quarters. In those cities having 
municipal fire schools, it is often 
possible to have plant men included 
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by J. A. McGUCKIN, Supervisor, 
Property Protection Division, 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


in the course for the municipal de- 
partment’s men. articular atten- 
tion should be given to the training 
of the local men in the specific haz- 
ards of the plant. 

After training has been com- 
pleted, this group is often organized 
into a fire prevention group, and in 
turn instructs the other employees 
in the fundamentals of fire preven- 
tion. Some plants have arranged to 
have all new employees instructed 
for a half day—or even a full day 
by their local fire department, im- 
mediately upon their being em- 
ployed. Training under these con- 
ditions may all be given during 
regular working hours and should 
include some actual fire extinguish- 
ment practice. 


Volunteer Group Training 


Where the property does not war- 
rant a full-time fire department, a 
volunteer group may be organized. 
Many employees may be volunteer 
firemen, and if any of these are avail- 
able, the group should be built up 
around them. Again, as above, 
training should be given in general 
fire extinguishment, and in the spe- 
cial hazards which may be encoun- 
tered in the plant. It is best to have 
representatives of all company de- 
partments in the fire group, so as 
to benefit by their collective experi- 
ence. 


Organization and training of em- 
ployees in fire extinguishment and 
fire prevention is much more diff- 
cult in a company which extends 
over a large area. We set up a fire 
school at a location about ten miles 
outside of Philadelphia and trained 
a group to act as instructors. After 
they had been thoroughly trained, a 
training program was made up, in- 
cluding the type of training to be 
given and the time to be taken for 
the instruction. A schedule was set 
up and various stations were desig- 
nated to name employees as students 
for specified days. 


Instruction Coverage 


Two weeks’ notice was given of 
all assignments. Each class runs for 
three hours, and covers lecture, 
demonstration and practice. The 
lecture covers the particular station 
at which the student works, the ex- 
ternal and internal protection, prob- 
able fire causes, equipment avail- 
able and methods of extinguish- 
ment. Particular hazards of the 
location are discussed. Classes are 
kept small, a maximum of eight for 
our indoor fire classes and of six- 
teen for our outdoor fire classes. 


It is important in conducting fire 
schools that sufficient equipment be 
available for use of the students. 
This should include a number 0! 
each type of extinguishment in us¢ 
property, and 


anywhere on the 
models 


should include cut-away 
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AS COMPANION PIECES to “Where there’s LIFE 
there’s LIABILITY” we offer our agents a folder and 
policy tab, sales aids which have proven successful in 


eager feed! 


MANY THINGS PRODUCE 


A FEELING OF SATISFACTION 


I was never more satisfied than when | ‘went 
to town” selling the Comprehensive Personal 
Liability policy. Of course, half the battle was 
getting people to understand the policy and 
their need for it. That wasn’t too difficult be- 
cause I slipped a copy of the booklet “Where 
there's LIFE there’s LIABILITY” in an 
envelope and mailed one to each of my 
prospects. Its many illustrations and the com- 
plete absence of insurance jargon made a 
hit with everybody. I was surprised at the 
profitable reaction my phone and personal 
follow-up calls produced, and I was amazed 
at the extent to which the’ booklet had 


lowered sales resistance. 





soliciting Comprehensive Personal Liability business. 


Sample copy available on request. 
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where possible. Protective clothing 
as necessary, in the form of uni- 
forms, coveralls, raincoats, boots, 
should be provided. 


Our company has established a 
system of making cash awards for 
suggestions, and it is surprising 
how many good ones are received on 
fire prevention. 


The possibilities of education of 
other employees by the fire inspec- 
tors or fire patrolmen should not be 
overlooked. If the inspector has a 
thorough knowledge of equipment 
and prevention methods, he can 
often pass necessary information on 
to the employees as he makes his 
rounds. He can make sure that 
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those employees around hazardous 
locations understand the hazard, and 
know how to summon help and 
handle the first-aid equipment which 
is available. 


The method of summoning help 
should not be overlooked. Em- 
ployees, particularly fire patrolmen 
and watchmen, should be trained in 
this matter. Calls for outside help 
should not be delayed. Contact 
should be made by the proper per- 
son at each plant with the municipal 
fire authority or with the chiefs of 
the nearest volunteer fire companies. 
Their officials should be invited to 
inspect the plants and the various 
hazards discussed with them. Ar- 


rangements can then be made as to 
the type of assistance required when 
calls for help are made. This con- 
tact prior to the time of fire will aid 
in more prompt extinguishing of the 
fire, limiting the loss therefrom. 

My personal experience has been 
that as we spread education on fire 
prevention among our employees, 
we certainly reduce those normal 
fire hazards in our industry which 
we must face. We also have an op- 
portunity to call many of the com- 
mon fire hazards to their attention, 
and to urge that fire prevention 
practices, applied in the plant, be 
carried into their homes. 


From a paper before The American Manage- 
ment Association. 
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AVIATION UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE 


= 3oard of Aviation Under- writing ona policy-year basis cover- in order to be properly related to 
writers, acting as a_ statistical ing the experience of both stock and incurred losses. For example, the 
agency of the New York Insurance mutual carriers. The written pre- * 1945 policy-year loss ratio at the end 
Department, has completed its an- miums for policy-year 1946 are sub- of 1945 was only 48.01 but jumped 


nual compilation of aviation under- ject to adjustment to an earned basis to 80.51 at the end of 1946. j 
Hull Public Liab. Passenger Liab. Property Damage Personal Acc. Totals 
Policy *Net Loss *Net Loss *Net Loss *Net Loss *Net Loss *Net Loss 
Year Prems. Ratio Prems. Ratio Prems. Ratio Prems. Ratio Prems. Ratio Prems Ratio 
ee ; 5,587 51.44 897 32.99 1,509 27.75 690 29.12 2,014 28.43 10,697 40.77 
, Seer 4,028 44.97 1,048 7.26 1,541 54.10 810 8.99 1,446 38.77 8,874 37.80 
eee 4,130 62.74 681 17.98 2,333 63.88 463 41.82 1,312 33.82 8,919 54.28 
aes 6,488 96.08 722 26.08 3,183 77.27 510 48.52 1,229 51.95 12,132 80.51 
> ee 12,789 54.47 1,059 27.62 3,020 60.83 786 46.65 1,532 30.30 19,186 51.73 
cc ee 33,022 62.01 4,407 * 22.13 11,587 60.76 3,259 33.19 7,533 35.57 59,807 53.92 


* Last 000 omitted. 
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CONTRACT BONDS 


For forty years the Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company has been successfully 
underwriting all types of Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, including Contract Bonds of various 


classes and sizes. 


Its experience includes serving as the origi- 
nating company for such large bonds as those 


covering 
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quired to handle transactions in our 
business at a loss even though to 
avoid doing so it is necessary to add 
a policy handling charge, or to set 
the minimum premium high enough 
for producer and underwriter to at 
least break even. By the same rule, 
however, we should be willing to ac- 
cept as sound procedure a gradu- 
ating scale of commissions on large 
premiums. 

I like the practice one very promi- 
nent agent has followed for several 
years. He invites comment every 


year from his principal clients by 
telling them the exact amount of 
commission he has earned on their 
business during the year. He leaves 
the client in no doubt as to what he 
pays for service, and the client is 
free to reach his own conclusions as 
to whether he is getting his money’s 
worth. This procedure in 
areas on some classes of insurance 
and on individual risks will 
require intestinal fortitude. Reflec- 
tion on it will help materially in our 
consideration of a fair distribution 
of our 100 pennies. 

I could go on with our experiment 


some 


some 


Accident, Health, 
Casualty, 
Fidelity & Surety 


ACCIDENT avo CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Winterthur, Switzerland 


Organized 1875 


111 John Street - New York, N. Y. 


Ogden Davidson 


United States Manager 
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Charles A. Barkie 


U. S. Assistant Manager 


on distribution but I am sure it js 
not necessary. I hope I have given 
you food for thought, and that it 
will help pave the way for a solution 
of some of our problems, remem- 
bering always that our first objec- 
tive is to have available the maxi- 
mum number of pennies possible to 
indemnify policyholders for losses 
they may sustain. 


Now that we have our pennies 
distributed, let us turn to the more 
practical, and consider a few con- 
which may be 
helpful as we apply our conclusions, 


crete suggestions 


Realistic Rating Practises 


For many years we have been do- 
ing business on a basis of broad gen- 
eral averages. We have been willing 
to recognize the continuance of low 
loss ratios on some classes of busi- 
ness and high loss ratios on others. 
In a sense, we have been robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Our objective as 
I see it should be to narrow the vari- 
ables, fully realizing that the science 
of determining an adequate, non- 
excessive and  non-discriminatory 
premium is not a perfect one. We 
should approach all our rating prob- 
lems realistically to the end that ma- 
jor classes of business in all fields 
will stand on their own feet and be 
placed on a sound basis. We should 
continue our efforts to develop sta- 
tistics which will be adequate and 
current, and that can be used for 
and planning 
changes and expansions in operat- 
ing procedure. At the same time we 
should modernize—and, I repeat, 
simplify our operations—to the 
maximum extent, using statistical 
information as it can be developed. 
We should need no prompting from 
supervisory officials to recognize the 
value of continuous research and de- 
velopment along these lines. 


analyzing results 


Another of our principal objec- 
tives should be to work toward the 
reduction of insurance costs to the 
public. as our contribution to the 
American way of life. Wise man- 
agement knows that every price in- 
crease reduces the number of po- 
tential purchasers of our indemnity. 
We should call upon our policy- 
holders to do their part in the pre- 
vention of losses by fire and other 
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hazards, and to reduce the number 
of highway accidents, emphasizing 
the fact that progress in the preven- 
tion field will pay good dividends 
through reduced insurance costs. 


Even though the Congressional 
moratorium has been extended to 
July 1, 1948, let us welcome the ad- 
vent on January first of sound regu- 
lation of our business by the several 
states, joining sincerely with those 
elected or appointed officials in their 
efforts to better serve the American 
people. Let us fervently hope that 
those who are in a position to in- 
fluence thinking will use their best 
efforts to see to it that the new laws 
adopted, or their interpretation, will 
not hamstring our business and de- 
stroy opportunity. .\s the attorney- 
general of the United States 
said, “Those who are empowered to 
regulate should not their 
authority to the detriment of any 
segment of the business, which will 
ultimately reflect itself upon the 
American people as a whole.” Is- 


has 


misuse 


sues should be solved on the hasis 
of what is in the best interests of 
the public and not of any special 
interest. Every one must be tolerant 
so as to be fair and just, and sym- 
pathetic so as to be helpful. 


Multiple-Line Underwriting 


Another opportunity is ours now 
that multiple-line laws have been 
passed in many states. Let us join 
together in developing sound and 
saleable new contracts. I would add 
a word of caution that the multiple- 
line field has its limitations. For the 
time being I would be content if we 
could bring forward a simple single 
automobile and airplane coverage so 
far as terms are concerned, and pro- 
vide also a multiple-line contract for 
dwellings as a sort of companion 
coverage to the personal property 
floater. If the basic conditions of 
these contracts could be made uni- 
form countrywide we would have 
made a real step forward. The fu- 
ture will provide plenty of oppor- 
tunities for research beyond these 
particular multiple coverages. 

What about the highly publicized 
shortage of facilities and markets 
especially in the casualty and fire 
helds? In the last six months it has 
been my privilege to visit in many 
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Dow take chances. Use every precaution possible to 
prevent fires. The annual toll is staggering. 


The next time... you or your family may be the victim of 
a disastrous fire that could have been prevented. 


Here are the principal causes of fires: 


ed 
4 


Careless use of 
: matches and 
% careless smok- 
S ing habits. 


Misuse of gaso- 
line and all 
inflammable 
fluids. 





PREVENT A FIRE—HELP SAVE A LIFE—SAVE A HOME 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 137 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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10,000 LIVES 


LOST ANNUALLY 
BY FIRE 


Faulty heating 
and cooking 
equipment — 
stoves, fur- 
naces, chim- 
neys, flues and 
pipes. 


Defective wir- 
ing and electri- 
cal appliances. 








of the large premium-producing 
states. It is my opinion that the 
lack of facilities is over-emphasized. 
It is true that many companies have 
terminated agencies, some of long 
standing. However, when the facts 
are known you find almost without 
exception that these representatives 
failed to produce a profit for the un- 
derwriter, either through loss ratios 
reflecting classification of business 
or high expense costs, usually the 
result of excessive commissions. In 
the fire field the market is thin on a 
comparatively few high-valued risks. 
In some instances property owners 


have failed or have been unable to 
exercise jurisdiction in the matter 
of distributing or protecting in- 
flated values. Another lack of 
market is in the class, kind or type 
of business which by proven experi- 
ence holds nothing but an expect- 
ancy of continued loss to the in- 
surer. Every underwriter expects 
to write some business at a loss, be- 
cause unusual happenings will oc- 
cur, but there is a limit beyond 
which management cannot go. 
With the help of interested prop- 
erty owners and public officials, in- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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cluding especially those who are 
charged with the responsibility to 
see to it that adequate rates are pro- 
vided, what is now recognized as 
unsatisfactory and unprofitable 
business can be made attractive. I 
will predict that there will then be 
no lack of adequate and deserving 
facilities. I am assuming, of course, 
that we will not have a further in- 
flationary swing upward, for that 
will always be a threat to the busi- 


ness of insurance in all the fields in 
which property and casualty com- 
panies operate. 


Possible Improvements 


Our research laboratories have 
much work ahead. The assign- 
ments are very appealing. To men- 
tion just a few: 

Is it not possible and feasible to 
initiate in the property and casualty 
insurance business a _ procedure 
whereby premiums can be paid 
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without going through the haudling 
of funds under the present costly 
collection procedure? Why has it 
been necessary for policyholders to 
go to finance companies and others 
to arrange for payment of pre. 
miums which are beyond the range 
of their current income? Life ip- 
surance companies have provided 
one possible answer. We should not 
be so steeped in tradition that we 
cannot give the subject study and 
thought, especially when it will be 
recognized immediately that changes 
which will help and benefit all are 
possible. A large percentage of our 
policyholders neither desire nor ex- 
pect credit. They pay their pre- 
miums at inception of coverage and 
a substantial saving in expense to 
producers would result if they were 
paid direct to the company. Those 
who do need help are quite willing 
to pay a reasonable fee and the nec- 
essary service and financing should 
be made available by insurers. 


There there is the interesting 
question of the term rule which 
grants a reduction in premium way 
beyond the actual saving when in- 
surance is written for a longer pe- 
riod than one year. If we assume a 
50 per cent loss ratio on an average 
risk carrying an annual premium of 
$100, we anticipate a loss payment 
over a three-year period under three 
annual contracts of $150. When one 
contract is written for three years 
at 2% 
comes 60 per cent, and when written 
for three years at 2 annuals, it be- 
comes 75 per cent. Certainly we 
have the available actuarial experi- 
ence to justify a correction of this 
picture, with a view to having a 
more equitable distribution of pre- 
mium costs between our annual and 
term policies. The answer is not 
to abandon the term rule, as has 
been suggested recently, but to cor- 
rect and improve it. 


annuals, the loss ratio be- 


Unusual Risks 


We have also the field of unusual 
and extraordinary risks. Many op- 
portunities for the writing of sound 
indemnity with adequate premiums 
are diverted daily from American 
interests. We have the ingenuity and 
financial means, and we should have 
the desire to retain at least a part ol 
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the business for ourselves. We 
should do it if for no other reason 
than to prove that we have the nec- 
essary vision and foresight to meet 
all proper demands for indemnity 
as they arise. In addition, more 
than ever before the protection af- 
\merican insurance con- 
tracts is desired throughout the 
world. Certainly we cannot afford 
to reject the opportunities which are 
ours while at the same time con- 
tinuing our friendly relations with 
and support of insurance interests 


forded by 


in other countries. 

These are but a few of the poOssi- 
bilities in the field of research. If 
insurers do not join together in the 
public interest and endeavor to find 
helpful solutions, the business must 
expect the alert, forward-looking 
company to act independently. 


Public Relations 


Now a word about our public 
relations program. Here a good 
old-fashioned revival is needed if 
we are to acquaint the public with 
the accomplishments of our busi- 
ness and with its vital economic im- 
portance to our nation’s future. At 
the present time each of the several 
important classes of business are 
striving separately to meet the prob- 
lem. It is to be hoped that all those 
engaged in the capital stock field— 
fire, casualty, marine, surety, and 
the producers associated with those 
operations—will all join together in 
one sustained and outstanding ef- 
fort. Knowledge is the source of all 
understanding. How can we expect 
to be in public favor when we do not 
tell our story effectively to policy- 
holders and the public in general ? 

If I have seemed critical of our 
business in pointing out some of the 
problems as we stand at the cross- 
roads I hasten to assure you that 
my suggestions are intended to be 
constructive. Our business has been 
injured in many quarters by unnec- 
essary criticism and the belittling of 
our competitors; of this we are all 
guilty. The time has come for toler- 
ance in our approach to all develop- 
ments and happenings. It is a sound 
philosophy that whatever brings the 
greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber in the long run is best for all. T 
am proud of out business and of its 
achievements, and T value highly my 
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heritage. I desire sincerely that our 
business may progress through im- 
proving the services we render, as a 
result of an effective performance 
and alertness to opportunities. 


Greater Service 


If the insurance business can de- 
velop a well ordered and progressive 
attitude in dealing with present 
problems, and will carry the same 


attitude with it as it goes fearlessly 
into the future, we may all rejoice 
in the expectation that it will follow 
the road which leads to greater serv- 
ice and progress. 


Just as there is a destiny for our 
country—world leadership—so there 
is a destiny for our business—busi- 
ness leadership—if we will have it 


SO 


From an address before the Chartered Prop 
erty and Casualty Underwriters 
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ers Indemnity Insurance, Newark 
at Electiors) ...... gepeseee ..-May 38 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 
(Completes Merger) «.+++++++-+ee: July 59 
n Insurance, Boston ’ 
Botsford Heads Ocean Marine 


jvision) ----+++-++- eccccccccees Aug. 53 
senclenton Group, Hartford i 
(Executive ChangeS) «+.-.+++++.+s July 59 
‘ambridge Mutual Fire, Andover ¥ 
““pividend Oy eer err Sept. 105 
jen Fire, Camden i 
‘new Stock Issue) .....-e.eeeee eet Aug. 53 


(Capital Increase Approved) ... -Sept. 105 
Cathay Insurance, Raritan Township 


(New Company) «+-+eeseeeeeeeeees May 40 
Central Surety & Insurance, Kansas City _ 

(Examined) «-.+-eeeeeceeeeerereeed Aug. 54 

ntury Indemnity, Hartford : 
Coplaaning Merger) cccccccccsccccs Feb. 34 

(Completes Merger) ..----+.+-.++4 Aug. 54 
Chureh Properties Fire, New York 

(New Title) ...-eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee July 59 

(Additional Resources) .......... July 59 
Cimarron Insurance, Cimarron 


New Company) ...--+eseeeees --June 100 
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(Licensed) «....-- seers see seeeeeees ug. 54 
Citizens Casualty, New York c 

(Examined) ...-.++++++e+e++-0+---Aug. St 
Citizens Life & Casualty, Los Angeles 

(Requests Stock Permit) ........4 Aug. 54 
Colonial Insurance, Los Angeles re 

(Surplus Contribution) ..........+4 Aug. 55 

(Discontinues Writing Comp.)..... Oct. 58 
Commercial and Industrial, Houston 

(Licensed) ...+.-+0--se0e-- peesceeed ay 40 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 

GBRMEIMCE) 2c cccccccccoscveveseves Oct. 58 
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(Greer Advanced) .......-.++-.- . Aug. 55 
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(Incorporates) ....++..+s+ee0+-++-AUg. 5D 
Constitution Reinsurance, New York 

(Ibsen, President) .......+.seeee. ug. 55 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 

(Issues Polio Rider) ..........000. May 40 
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Continental Fire and Casualty, Dallas 
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(Mid-Year BResults) ...cccccccccccd Aug. 56 
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dt rere Oct. 58 
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(500 ASTICRIULAl) ....ccccccvccees June 99 
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err Aug. 56 
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ee al Aug. 58 
Excess Management, New York 

(Tenth Anniversary) ............. May 41 
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_(R.F.C. Contract Terminated) ...July 60 
Factory Mutual Liability, Providence 
| Ee Oct. 58 
Farmers Automobile Inter-Ins., Los Angeles 
eee uly 61 
Farmers Insurance, Los Angeles 
(See Farmers Anto. Inter-Ins.) ..July 61 
Federation Insurance, Montreal 





SOW COMDERT) ....cecccccrcccced Aug. 58 
Federal Mutual Fire, Boston s 

(Staff Changes) ...... ae June 100 

(Dividend Change) ................ Oct. 59 
iy a eee Baltimore 

erson igen ee May 4 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York mins 

(See Continental Insurance) ..... Aug. 56 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 

(Share Exchange) ................ Oct. 59 
Food Dealers Mutual Fire, Chicago 

| epee. 2 
George Rogers Clark, Rockford 

(Examined) .......... a lennen bain ug. 58 
General Insurance, Fort Worth 

RRR RE ERS eegca RIUR Oct. 59 

eneral Transportation, New York 

(Increases EE lie cae et cae Sept. 106 


Genessee Valley Medical Care, Rochester 
ea cclsccs scacsseal fay 42 
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(Plans Cupitul Increase) .........4 Aug. 58 

(Recapitalization Plans) ...... : . 106 

(Capital increase Approved) *t. 59 
Grain Dealers National, Indianapolis 

(Board Chairman Named) .......4 Aug 
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(Set-up Being Simplified) ........ Oct. 60 

(Executive Changes)) ..........+.. Oct. 60 
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SED i cnbhdeusas’cneee00ss 0% Oct. 60 
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SNES ko 5.6'0:0.04:60.00:005:09.006 Sept. 106 
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CO SGNNNN ones ccctcvccsseses July 61 
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(See Mutual Fire) ..... gnovsgentes July 62 
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Health Insurance Plun, New York 

CEAGOE)  occvscvccesscdevesscs. sey @ 


Home Insurance, New York 


(By-Laws and Staff Changes) ....May 42 


(Recapitalization) ........se.se. Sept. 107 

(Mid-Year Statement) ............ Oct: 61 
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(Newly Formed) ................dune 101 

CE NED 66.6.05.55.00% 00000007 Oct. 62 
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(Dividend and Deviation 

CED nasesawcdweanendneceecn July 62 

Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool 
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CED... wil nincewiu 00 0%6000.0400 0% May 44 
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PIED, 609006520340 000eeneuwes Oct. 62 
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PD Csiesstcevedewtedrsk oe Sept. 108 
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Maryland Hospital Service, Baltimore 
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Medical Surgical Service, Yakima 

errr rere -June 102 
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Mutual Fire Insurance, Baltimore 

OO Oct. 63 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Bel Air 
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(No Special Premiums) .......... May 45 


National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
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(Recapitalization) .............. Sept. 108 
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New York Printers, New York 


CED  pacnaccéigenvivdeveeesean Oct. 63 
Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen 
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(Dividend Reduction) .......... Sept. 109 
North British & Mercantile, London 

(Shalicross Deceased) ..........++] ay 46 
Northeastern New York Medical, Albany . 

Ce aS errr ay 46 
Northern Casualty, Des Moines 

(See Northern Mutual) ............ May 46 


Northern Mutual Bonding, Des Moines 


TEE Seer eer May 46 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 

(Stock Dividend) ...........+.. ..June 102 

(Veclures Stuck Dividend) ....... July 63 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau, Chickasha 

EERE I Sept. 109 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 

(Examination Report Filed) ...... Oct. 64 
Old Cvlony Insurauce, Boston 

(See Boston Insurunce) ..........4 Aug. 53 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles 

Sk. reer July 63 
Pacitic Mutual Life, Los Angeles 

(Pays Benefit Restoration) ....../ Aug. 62 
Pacific Western Insurance, Seattle 

(In Process of Organization) ..... Oct. 64 


Paramount Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Ordered to Cease Business) ....Sept. 110 
Pennsylvania Threshermen, Harrisburg 
iD EOC MNND  9'0004600600605088 Oct. 64 
Potomac Insurance, Washington 
(Authorized Capital and Powers 
PPD <,biceessetesetensesee July 63 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 
(Merger & Refinancing Approved) .May 46 


(Merger Completed) ...... «-+-.Jdune 102 

(Granted Full Membership) ..... Aug. 62 
Preferred Casualty, Seattle 

$e errr May 47 


Preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids 
(Revising Capital Structure) ....June 102 
Preferred isk Mutual, Des Moines 


(eo eae ccccese dUme 102 
Protective Life & Accident, Omaha 

(Broadens Operations) ............ Oct. 65 
Protective Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 

(Incorporated) ...... S6ébenebebes May 47 

CO rere ae July 64 
Providence Washington Indem., Providence 

(Licensed) cccccccces Secccecesses June 102 

CE SED os cccccadtsanece Sept. 110 
Providence Washington, Providence 

(PiRBO GUPTA) cccccccccccscal ay 48 

CAGSTEOR OO TAGE) cccccesecacccss July 64 

(Proposed Capital Increase) ...... Oct. 65 
Prudential of Great Britain, New York 

(See Hudson Insurance) .......... Oct. 61 
Public Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 

CRIED o.4io:044.460050000000000h Aug. 63 
Repubiic Indemnity, Tucson 

(Proposed Stock Issue) .......... May 48 
Reserve Insurance Chicago 

(To Increase Capital) ............ Aug. 63 
Richmond Mutual Insurance, Richmond 

ares Oct. 65 
Royal Insurance, Liverpool 

CRE BED 5 66.0604: 0000000408 Aug. 63 
Royal-Liverpool Group, New York 

(Nottingham Retiring) ............ Oct. 66 
Rural Fire, Dallas 

(See Farmers Cooperative) ...... Mar. 109 
Rural Mutual Casualty, Madison 

(See Farm Bureau Mutual) ...... Apr. 100 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 

(Stockholders’ Report) ....... -»-Mar. 114 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 

4 Ae: 3 rrr rrr May 48 

CHER -Tese RECGERS) ccc cccsccccss Aug. 6&4 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 

CVG TING bd divin de saeceeseus Sept. 110 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... Aug. 65 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville 

(To Increase Capital) ............ Oct. 66 
Service Casualty, New York 

(New Operating Head) ............ Oct. 66 
Service Fire Insurance, New York 

(New Operating Head) ............ Oct. 66 
Shawnee Casualty Insurance, Columbus 

(New Company) .cccocsccccccccse Aug. 65 
Shelby Mutual Casualty, Shelby 

(Elects New President) ........June 103 
South Carolina Insurance, Columbia 

Capital Increase) ..............June 103 


Southern Canada, Toronto 
(In Process of Organization) ....July 64 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Springfield 


(Recapitalization Plan) ........... Oct. 67 

Standard Surety & Casualty, New York 
(See Century Indemnity) ...... . Aug. 54 
105 





Suburban Casualty, Wheaton The Travelers, Hartford Utilities Mutual Insurance, New 
EY c.c.cccdes veer ecdvecsreee Oct. 67 CNG BOOTERETY) 2.0 ccccccvecccce Sept. 111 | err rr 
Sun Bail Bond, Miami United Benefit Fire, Omaha Victory General, New York 
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Supreme Mutual Casualty, St. Louis United States Guarantee, New York = Westminster Life, Chicago 
(To Incorporate) ..... nba aia Oct. 67 (Reaney Dies) ..... teeeeeeeeesee Aug. 65 (See Bankers Life & Casualty) 
Texas Employers’ Dallas (Jones Elected President) ...... Sept. 111 Wisconsin Mutual, Madison 
coo eae Susman es May 48 Universal Surety, Lincoln (Liquidation Completed) 
Texas Standard, “Marshall | (Incorporated) ........ eoeoeeee dune 103 Yorkshire Insurance, York 
CeO SD :6's:0:0:0-8:6:6.0%0-5-0:04 Sept. 111 (Correction Notice) ............ ..July 64 (Loses Massachusetts License) 
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Knowles & Company, A. B., San Francisco, Cal. ............ 7s 
Kolob Corporation, The, Salt Lake | ere 7s 
a  , SO MO, Bln Mo ccevadcnacdeseccdbwccecescces $2 
Leonhart and Company, Ine., Baltimore, Md. ........... 67 
Lloyd-Thomas Company, UN, I, BUe ok 5.80660 0:0:0:0 6.0:60:59 70 


London Assurance, The, r 
London and Lancashire The, New York, 
Sr SO DEL. Ile We 6.6.066.00606000nbecveees 
MacDonald & Company, D. K., San Francisco, Cal 

Mackubin, Legg & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas .......... 


a PCr re 








Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicag i (dahawad et abwecai cea 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, _. ree To 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, Boston, Mass 
Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, ew Ci ne San 
Millers National insurance Company, Chicag Ill. 
Mississippi Valley Underwriters, Louisville, "Ky 
National Adjusters, Inc., New York, N. Y. ..... ; 
National or: pee & Casualty Insurance Company, Los 
NII one dn 6h 48 hs core Mavens abi Wiel e'a-scale'ee 40 
National Fire Group, The, Hartford, Conn. ...... 
National Surety Corporation, New York, N. Y. ..... 
National Union and birmingham Group, Pittsburgh, Pa. ....., 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md. .. si 
North American Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill 
North River Insurance Company, The, New York, N. Y....... 
Norwich Union Fire insurance Society, Ltd., New York, N. ¥ 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, LeRoy, Ohio .... 
Pacific National Fire Insurance C ompany, San Francisco, Cal 
Pearl American Group, New York, Pee 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. ............ 
Pittsburgher Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. ............. 
Preferred Fire Insurance Company, Tope *ka, K: insas sia ee 
lrrovidence Washington Insurance C ompany, Providence, R. 1, 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
tedmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reed & Company, Denver, Colo. ........ccccsccee. 
Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Montreal, Canada ....... 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. .......... 
teinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. ..... 
Remington Rand (ABC Division), New York, N. \ 
timmer & Company, Frank, Dallas, Texas .................0.. 
Royal-Liverpool Group, New York, N. Y. .............sceeees 
Royal Typewriter Company, New York, N. Y. ......... one 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Company, St Louis, Mo. 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. ..........ccccesccssscssccee 
Scottish Union and National Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Security Fire Insurance Company, Davenport, Iowa .......... 
a Ci (1h; Te dabbaketatbeeeendseneeaceeness 
Soundscriber Corporation, The, New Haven, Conn. 
Southgate Company, Walter, Dallas, Texas ...... 
Spear and Company, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. .......... 
Standard Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn 
Strand Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. ................- 
Summers, Joe W., San Antonio, Te DE oe cxcavacueseccere 
‘Tpennes, Teaery T., CRICRMO, TE. 2.-.ccncsccescs 
Trinity Universal Insurance Company, 
United States Casualty Company, New York, N. Y ° 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Inside Back Co 
Utilities Insurance Co., St: Lowle, Mo. ....ccccccscccccescesers 
Washington Fire & Marine Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo 


Western Insurance Companies, Fort Scott, Kansas 
Western Surety Company, Sioux Falls, 8. D. ............ 
Wiles Company, A. D., Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 
Willis, Faber & ge Ltd., Montreal, C anada 


Toronto, 
York, 
New 


Wilson & Company, Ltd., 
Wolfe, Corcoran & L inder, ge 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., 


Canada 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N \ 
Wright Agency, Inc., The, New York, N. Y. ........-- 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
Che CNational Magazine of Insurance 


Lork 


-Oct. 67 


July 64 
-July 59 


-»-May 48 


Aug, 6 
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“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


Embezzlement losses aren’t “peanuts”! 


Embezzlement losses, to use the vigorous idiom 
of America, “aren't just peanuts.” As witness 
U.S.F. & G. case No. 181333, with losses total- 
ing $271,777.81. Or No. 4-MF-2, in which a 
shipping clerk appropriated merchandise worth 
$34,000. With prices high and more money in 
circulation, losses due to employee dishonesty 


are rising sharply. 
















Yesterday's Fidelity Bonds may not provide 
adequate coverage today. Your company may 
have a sizeable deficit to make up in event of 
major embezzlement losses. Why not review 
your bonding program in the light of current 
conditions? The U.S.F.&G. agent in your 
community will be glad to analyze your pro- 


gram, without obligation. Consult him today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 





UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 











OUR “INVISIBLE ASSETS” 
are now Visilde to MILLIONS 


Featured in this year’s National Advertising of the North) 


America Companies is this outline figure of the American Agent 


That Agent is YOU—the symbol of our “Invisible Assets.”— 
These Assets are reflected in the cooperation and support of 
thousands of Agents and Brokers whose activities in behalf of 
the American public and whose goodwill toward the Nort 
America Companies we value even more than our tangib ii 


assets. Ft 


In this 1947 advertising, our “Invisible Assets’ now beco 


¥ 

os 5 

visible! 
¢ : 


% INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICH 
% INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
x PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 








